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TO OLm RSADEliS 

lit the last inat of" Good Reading" 
I addressed a short note to the Authors 
who contributed to it, Ihey tola the 
story of their First hooks and of their 
methoas of work ,- indeed nearly every 
one, in Ms or her way, gave what 
might be considered the origins of the 
literature he bad given to the world. 
This time, at my request, they have 
prepared a few pages of extract from 
their new books, following the example 
of those modern reviewers who, in lieu 
of criticism, contribute a literary re- 
chaufff or hash to the front pages of 
some of our "Journals ! 



Unwiti. Good Reading. 

Like some other publishers, I have 
often wondered whether you prefer this 
form of review to the old-time criticism. 
( Does it come from distrust in the pro- 
fessional critic ? Is it that we are all . 
more independent of professional opinion 
and prefer to form our own by reading 
for ourselves ? This opens a large ques- 
tion which I have not space to discuss 
here. One thing you zvill admit, that 
for the publisher to become the reviewer 
of the books he publishes would be 
unusual, and for himself he would be 
a rash man to attempt such a thing 
with the fear of the authors before 
him. So I give you these short extracts 
culled from "many books P I hope 
you will find them " Good Reading," 
and that they may gently lead you on 
to find their context ; then their authors, 
publisher, and booksellers will not 
have worked in vain. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS." 

Note :- Parflete has been detected in the 
mansion of [he Count de Brie in the act of 
cheating at cards the night before this inter- 
view takes place. His wife Biigit has 
promised to plead hi« cause although she it 
aware of his guilt. It should also be observed 
that she ia unaware (hat the Archduke is her 



BEFORE the Archduke's arrival, 
Brigic dressed herself in the 
plainest gown she possessed, 
which was but one degree removed 

> From " The School for Saints : Part of 
the History of the Right Honourable Robert 
Orange, M.P.," by John Oliver Hobbes, author 
of "The Herb Moon," "The Sinner's 
Comedy," kc. Crown Svo, green cloth, 6s. 
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Hobbes. Good Reading. 

from a nun's habit. Her youth- 
ful face showed traces of horror 
and weeping, but otherwise she was 
calm, the mistress of all her faculties. 
She informed the Count de Brie that 
her husband was unable to leave his 
room, and that she herself would 
render the excuses for his absence 
to the Archduke. 

The Count was astonished at the 
firmness she used in declining to dis- 
cuss the events of the preceding 
night. When he ventured to remind 
her, that her youth and inexperience 
were such that she would be well 
advised not to meddle in a matter 
which was best disposed of by men, 
she told him that where her husband's 
honour was in question, she could 
remember nothing of greater moment 
than the fact that she was his wife. 

Finding her deaf to all argu- 
ment, he left the Chateau with 
two other gentlemen, of whom 
Parflete was to have been one, in 
order to meet the Archduke at the 
railway station. The guests assembled 
in the great hall to welcome him on 
his arrival ; Brigit alone remained 

(14) 
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Hob'bes. Good Reading. 

apart in the ante-chamber till she was 
summoned. An hour passed. She 
could hear, as she murmured her 
prayers, the joy bells ringing and the 
horses prancing in the courtyard. 
The sound of footsteps passing and 
repassing in the corridor, the rustle of 
women's silken skirts, voices, laughter, 
hurried words of command, came 
constantly to her ears, but no one 
entered to relieve her suspense. A 
fear of missing the message when it 
came made it impossible for her to 
return even for a moment to Parflete, 
who, she knew, was suffering un- 
speakable anguish of mind. 

Two hours — three hours — passed. 
At the close of the fourth hour she 
was informed by her host that His 
Imperial Highness would see her in 
the private apartments which had 
been reserved for his use during the 
visit. The Count de Brie conducted 
her to the royal rooms, and she was 
received on the threshold by a young 
officer of supercilious air, who was in 
attendance, in Parflcte's stead, on the 
Archduke. 

" His Imperial Highness," said he 
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Hobbes. Qood Reading. 

casting his full eyes over Brigit's 
distressed and beautiful face and plain 
serge gown — " His Imperial Highness 
will see you in a few moments." 

He then thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and, with an air which was 
intended to convey equal degrees of 
contempt, patronage, and admiration, 
lolled back against some article of 
furniture. Brigit threw him a glance 
which called some colour into his 
face, and although he did not 
change his attitude, his expression lost 
its spirit ; he clearly felt that he had 
been guilty of an indiscretion. 

When Brigit was finally admitted 
into her father's presence, she saw, 
standing at the end of a tapestried 
room, a tall imposing individual, with 
large strongly-marked features, blonde 
hair, a blonde beard, and a counten- 
ance of corpse-like pallor. His bear- 
ing was soldierly, and the impression 
he gave was that of a cold, tyrannical, 
but not malignant, man. 

She dropped him a curtsey and 
waited for him to speak. In her 
concern for her husband she had 
forgotten that the Archduke had 

(16) 
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Hobbes. Good Reading. 

known her mother, or that, as a 
child, she herself had played at the 
princely knees. As he came forward 
to receive her, he seemed to be 
labouring under some inexplicable 
emotion ; whether it was anger or 
pity she could not decide. 

" Do you remember me ? " he said. 

The question at once brought the 
past to her mind. 

" Sir," she said, " it would not be 
for me to speak to your Imperial 
Highness of those laughing days." 
Where is your husband ? " 
I have come, sir, to explain* his 
absence, but may I beg to see your 
Imperial Highness alone." 

The Archduke made a motion to 
the young equerry, who, with a very 
ill grace and a look of astonishment, 
retired from the room. 

"That fellow is new to his office," 
said Brigit, colouring. " He should 
be taught how to receive women, and 
he may yet be a credit to his Court." 

If there was a strong trait in her 
character, it was imperiousness, and 
now, under the immediate and ex- 
citing influence of the being from 

(17) 
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Hobbes. Qood Reading. 

whom she had inherited the quality, 
it gained a peculiar force. It had 
been her intention to plead, and, 
although she had prepared no speech, 
and had trusted to the occasion and 
the help of God for her eloquence, 
she had entered the Archduke's 
presence with the firm wish to 
exhibit at least the humble spirit 
which it was her duty, rather than 
her pleasure, to feel. But the Prince 
found himself addressed by a spirit as 
intrepid and as little disposed to beg 
for quarter as his own. Had she 
known that she was his daughter, her 
religious sense of the reverence due 
to parents might have kept her meek, 
but as she was wholly unaware of the 
relationship, she treated him with 
that ironical etiquette which exists, 
on formal occasions, between equals. 
" My husband, sir," said she, " did 
not venture into his master's presence, 
because he is held to be in disgrace, 
and has been accused of cheating at 
cards. I am his wife, and Your 
Imperial Highness will forgive me 
if I am- too proud to attempt the 
vindication of his innocence. It 
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Hobbes. Good Reading. 

would ill become me to sit in judg- 
ment upon one whose honour or dis- 
honour must be as my own. But 
this, perhaps, I may be permitted to 
say : he came here as a guest. He 
had every reason to believe himself 
among friends. They played a trick 
upon him, and, from the results of 
that trick, they claim to have found 
him guilty of dishonesty. But to 
have played that trick shows that they 
suspected him ; and if they suspected 
him, why did they invite him here to 
join in all their games ? Does a man 
become a thief in one night ? He 
has known the Count de Brie for 
years, yet this friend appointed a man 
to accuse him openly before a room 
full of acquaintances. He found 
himself attacked by each of them 
save one, and, when they were all 
calling out to him, the host himself 
joined in the outcry. I think it an 
indignity offered, sir, to a member of 
the Imperial household, a member, 
too, who has never once faltered in 
his devotion to the Archduke, who is 
the most loyal and affectionate of all 
his servants. It would be an act — 
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Hobbes. Good Reading 

not of mercy — but of justice, if your 
Imperial Highness would show resent- 
ment at the cruel and degrading 
treatment shown to a gentleman, who, 
toward his master at least, has never 
been otherwise than faithful." 

Her voice faltered, and it was with 
great difficulty that she restrained asob. 

" You are not afraid," said the 
Archduke drily, "of speaking your 
mind." 

" My father, sir," she replied, "was 
an officer who died fighting. I hope 
I do him no discredit." 

A ghastly smile drifted across the 
Archduke's rigid countenance. He 
turned his back upon her and paced 
the room before he made a further 
remark. 

" What do you wish done ? " he 
said at last. 

"I wish you, sir, to defend my 
husband against his persecutors." 

" What is he to you ? " said he, 
brutally. " He is years older than 
you are, and you cannot care for him. 
You cannot .believe in him unless you 
are a fool ; and if you are indeed 
your father's daughter, you cannot be 
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a simpleton. The man is guilty. It 
is impossible to doubt the evidence 
against him. I will have no proved 
blacklegs in my service ; no, not even 
to please the child of my charming 
and beautiful friend, HenrietteDuboc. 
De Brie has no wish to persecute your 
husband. It would be a revolting 
scandal, and the affair must be hushed 
up. Parflcte had better get out of 
the country as soon as possible, but 
tell him that I do not wish you to 
accompany him. He will be hounded 
from place to place like a rat, and I 
do not choose that any woman should 
share in his existence." 

"My duty, sir," said Brigit, "is in 
the hands of a higher authority than 
a prince's. T shall follow my hus- 
band." 

" You shall do what you are told 
to do," said the Archduke. "I never 
wish to see Parflete again. You may 
tell him that if he attempts to address 
me, or hold any communication with 
me, I shall take my own method of 
dealing with the offence. As for you, 
you have forced me to seem more 
severe than my intention. I will find 
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some appointment for you at the 
Court. At your age, and with your 
appearance, and with your audacity, 
you will need more than any common 
surveillance ! I shall see that vou are 
protected and provided for." 

" Sir/' said Brigit, " I thank you, 
but I am no beggar, and if my hus- 
band's debts are greater than his own 
fortune, I have my own dot left me 
bv mv father." 

" He seems," said the Archduke, 
with a strange smile, "to have been 
a remarkable person. Do you 
remember him ? " 

"No, sir," said Brigit; "but my 
mother told me of him often. He 
was brave ; he was always kind to 
women, and he feared no man in the 
world." 

" And did your mother love him ?" 
said the Archduke. 

" They say, sir," replied Brigit, 
"that she died because life was too 
desolate without him." 

" Would you die so easily ? " said 
the Archduke, " if you found your- 
self separated from Parflete ? " 

Brigit's face flushed at a question 
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Hobbes. Good Reading 

which cut her sensitive nature to the 
quick. 

"Mv father, sir," said she, "was 
perhaps too proud a man to have 
suffered insolence even from an 
Archduke. If my husband has ever 
suffered it, my lot could not be so 
hard as my mother's when she lost 
not her protector only but mine ! " 

" Well turned ! " said the Arch- 
duke. " Well turned ! I shall not 
forget you. It would be unpleasant 
for you to remain here when your 
husband has left. I will see that you 
travel under a proper escort to Alberia. 
For the present, you may go, but au 
revoir. If you think me harsh, a day 
may come, when you are older, when 
you will see my judgment in another 
light. You had best make your 
preparations to leave the Chateau to- 
night. I will send passports and 
further instructions to you by Captain 
Kaste." 

"Sir," said Brigit, "I cannot 
promise to obey them. My duty is 
toward my husband." 

u Your husband," said the Arch- 
duke, grimly, " will not venture to 
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express a wish in this matter contrary 
to my own. Now you may go." 

Brigit made a profound bow and 
went out of the room. The Arch- 
duke looked after her and sat for a 
long time in silence, biting his nails, 
then he rang for his equerry. 

" Where is Parflete by this time ? " 
he asked. 

" He should be beyond Paris, sir," 
replied the young man, with a grin 
which he made but a feigned effort to 
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THE OUTLAWS OF THE 

MARCHES." 



SOI stood aside silent and very 
"wretched, while she sprang into 
the saddle and rode off without 
a word or so much as a glance my 
way. I watched her till she faded 
. into the darkness, and then some- 
thing seemed to snap within me, 
and I rushed forward, calling after 
her like one crazed. I overtook 
her by the little burn that cuts the 
glen some hundred paces beyond ; 

• From " The Outlaws of the M»r)beV' 
by Lord Emert Hamilton. Fully illustrated . 
One vol. green cloth, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
(27) 



Hamilton. Qood Reading. 

and seizing her bridle, I cried up 
at her, "Oh, Joan lassie, will you 
no chance it ? " 

Joan said nothing, and in the thick 
darkness of the overshadowing trees 
I could see nothing of her face ; so I 
turned the mare quietly round in the 
narrow shelving track, and led her 
back to Briary Scaur, and there in 
the clearer light I saw that the 
maid was weeping silently, but with 
a force that shook her whole frame ; 
and the sight of this moved me so* 
that I stretched up at her and cried 
out again, "Little Joan, will you no 
chance it for my sake ?" 

Now the moment I had said this I 
hated myself for a mean, self-seeking 
wretch ; but it would seem that with 
women these things appear some- 
what differently, for she straightway 
dropped into my arms, and, smiling 
through her tears, said — 

"Ay, dear Gavin, that will I and 
blythely ; for I would as lief die 
together as live apart." 

So after this there was no going 
back, even if I had been so minded, 
which is doubtful ; only once after a 
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little I whispered to her, "And how 
about poor Master Beatoun ? " 

" Oh," she cried, with some heat, 

" for pity's sake let us hear no more 

of this everlasting Master Beatoun. 

You may lay to it, his worthy neck 

shall be in no jeopardy on my account, 

for mercifully the law of God was 

made before the law of the Wardens." 

And what she meant by this was 

beyond my wit ; but I was to know 

presently, for with a very straight 

back and a high head she marched 

mc out into the centre of the hollow, 

and there she faced me, and taking 

my two hands in hers, said — 

"Gavin Elliot, will you promise 
under the eve of God to be true 
arid leal to me, through good and 
evil till death?" 

And I said, " I promise, so help me 
God and Holy Dome." 

" Then we will let Master Beatoun 
rest in peace," she said, "for I too 
promise to be true and leal to you till 
death and after, if so may be." 

Then with my knife, as she directed 
me, I cut off a lock of my hair and 
gave it her, and I took for myself 
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Hamilton. Good Reading. 

a bountiful coil of hers — very soft 
and silky, and the colour of bleached 
windle-straes at Michaelmas. 

So we were trothed under the open 
lift of Heaven ; and for the matter or 
that, not only trothed but wed, for I 
know well that in the hearts of both 
of us the words that we had spoken 
were held to be as binding as though 
we had been joined together by the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, with all the 
Court of Holyrood in attendance. 
And all the witnesses we had were 
the two browsing horses, and the only 
music the drool of the little forest 
owls calling sweetly to one another 
among the oak scrub. 

Five-and- forty years have passed 
since that night, and J am sitting 
to-day in the old tower at the Red- 
heuch, and over by the ingle, with 
the morning sun shining on her head, 
sits the guidwife, as sweet and win- 
some as on that evening long ago 
when I wooed and won her so 
strangely in the hollow of the forest. 
For, whatever to others she may be 
or may seem to be, and though she 
tells me that since then the hand of 
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Time has first darkened her hair and 
then lightened it again, and cast 
furrows across her brow, to me 
there is no difference, for she is 
just my bonny may Joan to-day as 
she was then ; and this means the 
sweetest, loveliest thing in all the 
world, whether twenty years have 
passed over her head or sixty, and 
will be so till we are laid side by 
side in the little graveyard on the 
Annett Hill. Joan laughs at me 
and says she is faded and withered 
and bent ; but if so, it must be that 
my eyes are getting dim, for I see 
none of it ; but one thing I do sec 
clearly, and that is the true brave 
soul shining out of her sweet grey 
eyes, and beyond that I have never 
looked. 
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THE UFE AND LETTERS OF 
ENDYMION PORTER.* 

MR. DOVER was master or" the 
revels, riding about on a fine 
horse, arrayed in a suit of 
clothes which had belonged to King 
James himself, and had been pre- 
sented by him to Mr. Dover, through 
Endymion Porter, for the greater en- 
couragement of this patriotic under- 
taking. And among the assembled 
gentry around Mr. Dover in his high 
hat and padded suit, were young Mr. 
Porter with his Spanish elegance, and 

• From "The Life and Letter] of Mr. 
Endymion Porter : Sometime Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to King Charles the First," 
by Dorothea Town she ml. With photogravure 
and other illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
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a tribe of Porter cousins from the 
neighbourhood ; " and more distin- 
guished guests \yere there ; D'Ave- 
nant and the great Ben Jonson 
himself came to honour the sports 
with their presence, and write 
sonnets in their praise ; T and who 
knows whether a certain Mr. 
William Shakespeare may not have 
ridden over from Stratford, through 
the orchards, on one of those gay 
Whit - Thursdays, to see Justice 
Shallow's greyhound outrun on 
Cotsall. 

Even for an ambitious young man 
it must have been hard to leave this 
fair western home for the gilded 
slavery of the Court where a rising 
favourite had to work very reason- 
ably hard to keep his position. 

Herrick, under the name of 
Lycidas, reproved Endymion for 
forsaking that country life, which 
the poet himself did not love quite so 
much in reality as in pastoral verse. 

"In this regard that thou dost play 
Upon another plain, 
And for a rural roundelay 



x "Annalia Dubriensia." 
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Strik'st now a courtly strain, 
Thou leav'st our hills, our dales, our bowers, 
Our finer fleeced sheep, 
Unkind to us, to spend thy hours 
Where shepherds should not keep. 
I mean the court : let Latmos be 
My loved Endymion's court. 
Endymion. 

But I the courtly state would see. 

ltYCIDAf. 

Then see it in report. 

Break, if thou iov'st me, this delay. 
Endymion. 

Dear Lycidas, ere long 

I vow by Pan to come away 

And pipe unto thy song. 

Then Jessamine with Floribel 

And dainty Amaryllis, 

And handsome-handed Drosomel 

Shall prank thy hook with lilies. 
Lycidas. 

Then Tyterus and Corydon 

And Thyrsis, they shall follow 

With all the rest, while thou alone 

Shalt lead like young Apollo ; 

And till thou canst, thy Lycidas 

In every genial cup 

Shall write in spice, Endymion 'twas 

That kept his piping up." 

Once, at least, wc know that 
Endymion went down to Aston 
without his wife, but his letter to 
her from thence makes no reference 
to any errand of business or pleasure ; 
he mentions neither Lycidas nor Mr. 
Dover, neither cousins nor stewards' 
accounts ; with lover-like eagerness 
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all that Endymion notices at Aston 
is his wife's picture. 1 

"To my dear Wife, Olive Porter, 

" Do not think it any neglect in 
me my not coming to see you since 
my departure, for as I hope to be 
saved, there is nothing in the world 
so pleasing as thy sight, nor a 
greater affliction for me than thine 
absence. I was at Aston where I 
had the happiness to see thy picture, 
and that did somewhat please me, 
but when I found it wanted that 
pretty discourse which thy sweet 
company doth afford I kist it with a 
great deal of devotion, and with 
many wishes for the original, there I 
left it. Now I am coming nearer 
towards you, but cannot as yet have 
so great a blessing as these lines shall 
have, to be seen by you, but when 
the King comes to Windsor I will 
hazard the loss of all my friends, 
rather than be a a ay longer from 
thee. In the meantime let our 
souls kiss and my faith and true 
love shall never fail to assure thee 

1 Morrison Collect, of MSS. 
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that though fortune hath not given 
you a rich and powerful man, yet 
God hath bestowed one on you that 
will live and die 

"Your true loving husband, 

"Endymion Pohter." 





LIZA OF LAMBETH.* 

HER mother had not come in 
from her day's charing, and 
Liza set about getting her tea. 
She thought it would be rather lonely 
eating it alone, so pouring out a cup 
of tea and putting a little condensed 
milk into it, she cut a huge piece of 
bread-and-butter, and sat herself 
down outside on the doorstep. 
Another woman came downstairs, 
and seeing Liza, sat down by her 
side and began to talk. 

" Why, Mrs. Stanley, wot 'avc yer 
done to your 'cad I " asked Liza, 

• From "Liia of Lambeth," by W, 
Somerset Maugham. Second edition. Crown 



Jivo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 
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noticing a bandage round her fore- 
head. 

"I 'ad an accident last night," 
answered the woman, blushing 
uneasily. 

" Oh, 1 am sorry ! Wot did yer 
do to yerself ? " 

" I fell against the coal-scuttle and 
cut my 'ead open." 

" Well, I never ! " 

" To tell yer the truth, I 'ad a few 
words with my old man. But one 
doesn't like them things ter git abaht ; 
yer won't tell any one, will yer ? " 

" Not me ! " answered Liza. " I 
didn't know yer husband was like 
thet." 

" Oh, 'e's as gentle as a lamb when 
'e's sober," said Mrs. Stanley, apolo- 
getically. " But, Lor' bless yer, when 
'e's 'ad a drop too much 'e's a 
demond, an' there's no two ways 
abaht it." 

"An' you ain't been married long, 
neither ?" said Liza. 

" Na, not above eighteen months ; 
ain't it disgriceful ? Thet's wot the 
doctor at the 'orspital says ter me. 
I 'ad ter go ter the 'orspital. You 
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should have seen 'ow it bled ! — it 
bled all dahn my fice, and went 
streamin' like a bust water-pipe. 
Well, it fair frightened my old man, 
an* I says ter 'im, Til charge yer,' 
an' although . I was bleedin' like a 
bloomin' pig I shook my fist at 'im, 
an* I says, * I'll charge yer — see if I 
don't ! ' An* 'e says, * Na,' says *e, 

* don't do thet, for God's sike, Kitie, 
I'll git three months.' * An' serve yer 
damn well right ! ' says I, an' I went 
aht an' left 'im. But, Lor' bless yer, 
I wouldn't charge 'im ! I know 'e 
don't mean it ; 'e's as gentle as a 
lamb when 'e's sober." She smiled 
quite affectionately as she said this. 

" Wot did yer do, then ? " asked 
Liza. 

" Well, as I wos tellin' yer, I went 
to the 'orspital, an' the doctor 'e says 
ter me, ' My good woman,' says 'e, 

* you might have been very seriously 
injured.' An' me not been married 
eighteen months ! An' as 1 was 
tellin* the doctor all about it, 

* Missus,' 'e says ter me, lookin' at 
me straight in the eyeball, 'Missus,' 
says 'e, ' 'ave you been drinkin' ? ' 
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' Drinkin' ? ' says I ; ' no ! I've 'ad 
a little drop, but as for drinkin' ! 
Mind,' says I, ' I don't say I'm a tee- 
totaler — I'm not ; 1 'ave my glass of 
beer, and I like it. I couldn't do 
wit hah t it, wot with the work I 'ave, 
I must 'ave somethin' ter keep me 
tergether. But as for drinkin' 'eavily ! 
Well, I can say this, there ain't a 
soberer woman than myself in all 
London. Why, my fust 'usband 
never touched a drop. Ah, my 
fust 'usband, 'e was a beauty, 'e 
was.' " 

She stopped the repetition of her 
conversation and addressed herself to 
Liza. 

** 'E was thet different ter this one. 
'E was a man as 'ad seen better days. 
'E was a gentleman ! " She mouthed 
the word and emphasised it with an 
expressive nod. 

" 'E was a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian. 'E'd been in good circumstances 
in 'is time ; an' 'e was a man of 
education and a teetotaler for twenty- 
two years." 

At that moment Liza's mother 
appeared on the scene. 
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"Good evenin', Mrs. Stanley," she 
said, politely. 

"The sirae ter yoli, Mrs. Kemp," 
replied that lady, with equal courtesy- 

" An* *ow is your poor 'ead ? " 
asked Liza's mother, with sympathy* 

" Oh, it's been achin' cruel. I've 
hardly known wot ter do with my- 
self." 

" I'm sure 'e ought ter be ashimed 
of 'imself for treatin' yer like thet." 

" Oh, it wasn't 'is blows I minded 
so much, Mrs. Kemp," replied Mrs. 
Stanley, " an' don't you think it. It 
was wot 'e said ter me. I can stand 
a blow as well as any woman. I don't 
mind thet, an' when 'e don't tike a 
mean advantage of me I can stand up 
for myself an' give as good as I tike ; 
an' many's the time I give my fust 
' usband a blac k eye. But the language 
'c used, an' the things 'e called me ! 
It mide me blush to the roots of my 
'air ; I'm not used ter bein' spoken 
ter like thet. I was in good circum- 
stances when my fust 'usband was 
alive, 'e earned between two an' 
three pound a week, 'e did. As I 
said to *im this mornin', ''Ow a 
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THE WORK OF CHARLES 
KEENE." 

AFTER referring to the un- 
avoidable brevity of" his notice 
of Charles Keene in Pen 
Drawing, Mr. Pennell, says : — 

" Now, however, there has come 
to me the chance of trying to make, 

• From "The Work of Charles Keene :" 
with Introduction and Comments by Joseph 
Pennell.and .numerous picture! illustrative of 
the Artist's method andvein of humour ; to 
which is added a Bibliography of Selected 
Works, by W. H. Chesjon. The edition 
limited to. 750 copies. An ordinary edition 
at £3 13s. 6d. net, and 15 copies of a fine 
edition at.C1515f.net. 
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for the first time, a completely repre- 
sentative selection and exhibition of 
his drawings, and the opportunity to 
discuss him fully as an artist. . . . 
Some six years after his death, I have 
been accorded certain privileges by 
his brother, Mr. Henry Keene, Who 
has allowed me to reproduce any of 
the drawings that belong to the 
estate or to himself, and by Mrs. Edwin 
Edwards, who has in her possession 
so many beautiful examples of Keene's 
work. Again, the publishers of Punchy 
Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew, have 
placed all their wood engravings and 
coiour prints from his drawings at my 
disposal. I have also gone through 
the national and private collections 
of the country, for the purpose of 
selecting designs which I thought 
would further testify to the greatness 
of the artist. Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
who owns a large number of pre- 
liminary sketches and studies for 
Punch pictures, has given me 
permission to use any or all of 
them." 

After an exhaustive review of the 
art-work of Keene, looked at apart, 
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as well as in connection with his 
critics and reproducers, Mr. Pennell 
says : — 

"In conclusion, I should like to 
say a few words about Keene's work 
generally. As some one has written, 
there is in it a wonderful feeling for 
character, a sense of movement and 
proportion, and a suggestion of living 
things in living nature. It is in this 
power of making things live that 
Charles Keene has excelled, that he 
is the equal of any of the world's 
master draughtsmen. Though all 
his figures are studied, they are never, 
in his finished compositions, mere 
models posing. They are doing 
-what he wanted them to do, and 
he has seized them at the appropriate, 
the most expressive moment. . . . 
The wind blows across the moors, 
and the sun glints through the pine 
woods, and falls rightly on the old 
buildings that he loved to draw. The 
gaslight glitters in the city restaurant, 
or the waves roll in and break upon the 
shore. For, as he himself said, and 
the saying does not lose by repetition, 
4 If you can draw anything, you can 
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draw everything.' . . He felt every- 
thing he drew, and he often acted 
his subjects, and posed for himself 
Frequently it was impossible for him 
to make a professional model take the 
pose, or especially the expression he 
wanted. This is the reason for the- 
endiess portraits of himself, under all 
conceivable sorts of circumstances,, 
that appear over and over again in 
his studies and sketches, and more 
or less disguised in his finished draw- 
ings, and have been reproduced as ex- 
cellent portraits in this introduction. 
Though the earlier drawings are so- 
elaborate, and the later ones, or the 
engravings from them, so simple, all 
are right. His drawings have been 
also praised for their straightforward- 
ness, their economy of line. . , . 

"Beauty, his critics like to lament, 
he could not see ; his eyes, they 
think, were quite blind to it, not 
knowing the trouble to be in their 
own short-sightedness. It was left 
for one ingenious writer to put the- 
general verdict into words, and to- 
declare, after the artist's death, that 
Keene * failed in the portrayal of ' 
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beauty, elegance, respectability. A 
pretty woman never lurked about the 
point of his pencil.' . . . 

" The artist who cares already 
knows well enough that there is 
beauty, and of many kinds, in 
Keene's drawings — that, greatest of 
all, beauty in the method of ex- 
pression, in every line set down,, 
whether it gives the sweep of the 
wide moorland or the repeated house 
fronts shutting in a London street, 
the greasy creases in Robert's coat, 
or the rags hanging about the little 
guttersnipe. And beauty there is, 
too, in his landscapes — masterpieces 
some of them are — and in his people, 
the women in voluminous skirts, the 
little girls in simple frocks ; and, 
above all, there is the beauty essen- 
tial to show character, however 
hideous in itself or insignificant, in 
a mere moral or social aspect. 'Arry 
and 'Arriet, policeman and publican, 
slavey and Sandy, as he shows them, 
have their beauty, though it may not 
be the prettiness of the Keepsake or 
the Christmas Number. And that he 
could even produce the typical 
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beautiful woman if he wanted this 
book proves for ever. 

"And his humour. Because he did 
not always invent his legends he was 
no humourist, it has been argued. 
True, his drawings did not, like 
Gavarni's, depend equally for their 
wit and meaning upon the lines 
written below — these, more often 
than not, being the contribution or 
creation of a friend. But the humour. 
is in the drawing which needs no 
literary interpretation. His figures, 
his faces, his groups tell their story — 
a story of delightfully humourous 
quality, though not as brilliantly 
satirical as Gavarni's, not perhaps as 
romantically audacious as Daumier's. 
His humour was more kindly, more 
genial, more sympathetic, never fan- 
tastic, seldom whimsical, the humour 
rather of a man who could see, and 
found his pleasure in seeing, his 
fellow-men as they are — weak, foolish, 
vain, pert, pretentious, as it might be, 
but who loved them none the less 
for it. Besides this, in none of his 
drawings is there the slightest shadow 
of the vulgarity — the appalling vul- 
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parity that humourists like Rowland- 
son and Gillray substituted for the 
cleaner, because franker indecency of 
"the French draughtsman ; there is 
none of that spirit of riskiness, of 
suggestiv r eness, much more cultivated 
to-day in Anglo-Saxon nations than 
elsewhere. If he delighted in de- 
lineating tipsy men and servant girls 
and cabbies and snobs and soldiers 
.and railway porters and waiters, is 
it not because the greater part ot 
our intercourse is with just these in- 
teresting people ? They axe the only 
inhabitants of this country who have 
■ character. If he did not draw the 
Johnnie, the masher, the swell, the 
-clumsy elongated female fashion-plate, 
it is just' as well, for had he drawn 
rthem it must have been with so 
much truth that no publisher or 
-editor would have dared to print 
the drawings. Had Charles Keene 
•chosen Mr. Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
•or Sir Gorgius Midas as his subject 
•the result would have been too cruel. 
He respected the feelings of such 
people too much to expose their 
follies. He was not a Zola, for all 
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his realism ; he was not a Phidias,. 
with all due deference to Mr. 
Ruskin. He was just C.K., the 
greatest English artist since Hogarth." 
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THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON.* 

I USED to like Tom's account o 
a certain great event — an historic 
event, indeed, that took place 
over the hills yonder at the beginning 
of the century — the second meeting 
between Cribb and his mighty foe- 
man. Tom was a tall lad of fourteen 

• From "TKt People of Clopton," by 
Ceorge Bartram. Own 8 vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6a. 
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then, and his uncle Samuel helped 
put up the stage at Mistleton Gap 
on which the struggle for the belt 
was to be waged. On the night 
before the battle Tom stood irt the 
" Crown " yanl at Bitham, while 
scores of sporting gentlemen from 
London rubbed shoulders with the 
yeomanry of the Midlands in a shout- 
ing and cheering ring, to watch young 
Hewson Needham of Clopton fight 
sixteen desperate rounds for love with 
one of the gipsy Coopers. The gipsy 
was the smaller man by far, and was 
thrown or felled time after time, but 
bore himself with such valour and 
skill that at the end of the twelfth 
round, his naked back being then 
studded with bits of sharp gravel 
from the yard, his curly hair all 
matted with blood behind, and his 
face beaten to jelly — a tall Corinthian 
present offered to take five to two 
against him — "bad as he'd had it." 
The odds were betted in fivers by 
Grazier George Hack of Clopton, 
and Hewson finished ofF the gipsy in 
four more rounds by some of the 
fiercest rough fighting, Tom thinks, 
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that ever was seen. Hack pocketed 
ten pounds, and was waylaid and 
robbed on the way home by the 
Coopers, and left on the roadside 
with a fractured skull, from which 
he never recovered, but was a poor 
natural to the end of his days. Two 
gipsies swung for that at Bitham, 
and it was thought that the wrong 
two suffered ; but it was a time, 
you know, of horrid laws and cruel 
judges, and most people felt that 
a wholesome example had been 
made. 

Tom used to say that the fight 
between Hewson and the gipsy was 
better value than the scene next day, 
when fifty thousand people watched 
in silence the opening spar between 
Cribb and the nigger. But it must 
have been exciting when, with the 
first blow and counter, the roar of 
the multitude went up to heaven, 
never to cease during that breathless 
and bloody conflict. The black 
drove Cribb all over the stage, 
knocking him about like a shuttle- 
•cock, and pinking him till he was 
^drenched with gore. But at last 
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Cribb got in a dreadful body-blow,, 
and then — all the Corinthians roar- 
ing, "Now's your tirr: ! Fight him ! 
Fight him ! " — the Englishman toot 
the lead, and battered his man through 
five more rounds till he fell all of a. 
heap in his corner. Then — oh — the 
cheering and hand-shaking, while 
they rolled the beaten giant in a 
blanket, and Cribb and Gull)r 
danced a reel on the bloody plat- 
form ! All very savage and brutal,, 
no doubt, but men were like that 
then — never a race-meeting or an. 
election without half a dozen stand- 
up rights, and the Englishman poised! 
his left against the world and feared 
no one. Let us be timorously thank- 
ful that it is all altered now, that the- 
serfdom of the factory has tamed our 
lower classes down into heartless- 
drudges and canting Methodists- 
We spoiled the Prize Ring first, and 
then shuddered and snuffled it out of 
existence. Our infernal commercial, 
instincts spoiled it — we must try to- 
make money out of everything we- 
touch — so we installed the pimply- 
monster Greed in the chair vacated 
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monster Fraud ducked under the 
ropes to beep him company. 
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SONGS OF LIBERTY.* 

Song of The Modern Greeks. 

LIBERTY, beloved of Hellas, 
Lend us once again thy sword ; 
Turn thy glorious eyes that tell us 
Thou arc still to be adored. 



Hail thec, spirit ! hover over 

Salamis and Marathon, 
Till each corse that called thec lover 

Rise with thec to lead us on. 

• From " Songs of Liberty," anil other 
Poemi, by Robert UnderwooJI Johnion. In- 
cluding Paraphrase! from the Servian, after 
Trinilalion. by Nikola Tesla, with a Prefatory 
Note by him on Servian Poetry. Ficp. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 41 . id. 
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Slumbered Hellas long in sadness, 
Waiting thee to call her forth ; 

Hushed the very cradle's gladness 
By the tyrant of the North. 



Long she dwelt with buried heroes 
In the fame of other years ; 

But against a horde of Neros 
What availed or pride or tears ? 



Then at last thy summons called us,, 
And as one we followed thee, 

Till the rusted chains that thralled us 
Fell, and Greece once more was 
free. 



Ah, but while our kin are weeping 

Over sea and over land, 
Let us not again be sleeping, 

Wake us with thy warning hand. 



Though the Moslem swarm to slay us,, 
Though false friends, within, with- 
out — 

Kings or cowards — shall betray us, 
If thou lead us, who shall doubt r 
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Greece's blood made many an altar 
For the nations then unborn ; 

Will they with her peril palter — 
Give her gratitude; or scorn ? 



Oh* could Earth and time assemble 

All thy legions, Liberty, 
At their tread the world would tremble 

With the passion to be free. 



An Irish Love-Song. 

In the years about twenty 

(When kisses are plenty) 
The love of an Irish lass fell to my 

fate — 

So winsome and sightly, 
So saucy and sprightly, 
The priest was a prophet that chris- 
tened her Kate. 



Soft gray of the dawning, 
Bright blue of the morning, 
The sweet of her eye there was 
nothing to mate ; 
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A nose like a fairy's, 
A cheek like a cherry's, 
And a smile — well, her smile was like 
— nothing but Kate. 



To see her was passion, 
To love her, the fashion ; 
What wonder my heart was unwilling 
to wait ! 

And, daring to love her, 
I soon did discover 
A Katharine masking in mischievous 
Kate. 



No Kate unruly, 
But Katharine, truly — 
Fond, serious, patient, and even 
sedate ; 

With a glow in her gladness 
That banishes sadness — 
Yet stay ! Should I credit the sun- 
shine to Kate? 

Love cannot outlive it, 
Wealth cannot o'ergivc it — 
The saucy surrender she made at the 
gate. 
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O Time, be but hu 
Sparc the girl in th< 
You gave me my Kathari 
me my Kale ! 





TERARY HISTORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA.* 

EVERY ten yearn the Govern- 
ment of India presents to the 
House of Commons a State- 
ment of the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India 
daring the nine preceding years, 
while for each year a similar state- 
ment shows the progress and changes 
made during the year under review. 
These Statements give a graphic 
description of the frontiers and Pro- 
tected States ; they present an ac- 

• From"A Literary Hi.toryof India," by 
R. W. Frawr, LL.B., Author of " Silent God< 
and Sun-ateeped Landi," " British India " in 
"Th* Story of the Nauom." Demy Svo, 
cloth, 161. Vol. I. of I'The LiWry of 
Literary Hiitory." Demy Svo, cloth, 16s. 
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count of the Administration, of the 
laws, legislation, litigation, and crime ; 
they furnish details of the sources of 
revenue, trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures ; of outlay on, and income 
from, public works; of vital statistics 
and sanitation, giving tables of net 
revenue and expenditure, and a short 
account of public instruction, litera- 
ture, and the Press. The Statements 
clearly describe the salient features 
of the administrative machinery de- 
vised for the government and ad- 
vancement of material and moral 
improvement of the community, but 
it remains a task outside the scope and 
limits of a Blue Book to discern and 
chronicle in how far Western civili- 
sation has wrought changes in the 
religious feeling or intellectual life 
and very fibre of the people. In 
how far, it might be asked, have the 
people of India adapted themselves 
to habits of quick intercourse, by 
roads, railways, postage, and tele- 
graphs, so that they, if left to govern 
themselves, and peace remain un- 
broken by foreign invasion or in- 
ternal anarchy, would extend, or even 
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maintain the present established sys- 
tems ? Would commerce continue 
to thrive, or would it drift back into- 
the stationary condition where none 
of the agricultural produce would be 
forthcoming for exportation in ex- 
change for the manufactures of the 
West ? Would India submit to re- 
ligious intolerance and a corrupt ad- 
ministration after having for so long; 
been accustomed to the impartiality, 
probity, and justice of a British rule ? 
Would the great works of irrigation 
be neglected and allowed to fall into 
decay ? Would the railways, works of 
sanitation, and scientific defence be 
impossible of upkeep unless under 
Western control ? Would famine be 
left to ravage the land, and no effort 
be made for a wide-spread organised 
relief, sanitation decay, and medical 
skill be no more forthcoming to combat 
the ravages of pestilence and disease I 
Would India, in fact, drift back 
into barbarism as the final outcome 
of three hundred years of Western 
efforts for its moral and material pro- 
gress, or has she had implanted ia 
her anything of the vital principles* 
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of energetic strife for advance in the 
history of the nations of the world ? 
It may be at once laid down as a 
truism, founded on the evidence of 
the whole literary history of India, 
that nothing of permanent good that 
has once been brought into contact 
with the East will be wholly thrown 
away or rejected. The subtle brain 
of the Eastern will patiently, all too 
slowly for an imaginative and hasty 
Western, sift everything, assimilate 
what it finally discerns to be best 
suited for its own purposes, ultimately 
accreting nothing to itself to which 
with its own unfailing instinct it 
feels to be antagonistic to the very 
conditions whereby it has its own 
existence. 

Year by year the leaders of 
Indian thought in India spread 
their influence over ever-widen- 
ing circles, though what the final 
result may be when these leaders, 
infused with all the best of the spirit 
of the East and West, rise up to pro- 
claim that East and West have met, 
and from the union new forms of 
thought, new modes of artistic ex- 
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pression, new ways of viewing life, 
new solutions of religious, social, and 
moral problems have been produced, 
as produced they must be, is one 
that the whole past history of the 
world teaches us is to be watched 
with hope, not fear, nor doubt. 
Slowly the movement will take 
place, and in each step there will be 
unrest — dangers both to State and 
people, and in a land like India 
fierce commotion taking all the 
steadying hand of the English rule 
to direct and guide it towards a safe 
haven. The words of one of the 
many of the great thinkers of India 
who has received in his own sphere 
of thought a recognition that might 
be extended more liberally to all 
those who strive to find expression 
of what the West has implanted in 
them, may be quoted as some hope for 
the future, though not, perhaps, in the 
sense intended by Professor Bose : — 

" How blind we are ! How cir- 
cumscribed is our knowledge ! The 
little we can see is nothing compared 
to what actually is ! 

" But things which are dark now 
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will one day be made clear. Know- 
ledge grows little by little, slowly 
but surely. Patient and long-con- 
tinued work will one day unravel 
many of the mysteries with which 
we are surrounded. Many wonder- 
ful things have recently been dis- 
covered, much more wonderful 
things still remain to be discovered. 
We have already caught broken 
glimpses of invisible lights ; some 
day, perhaps not far distant, we shall 
be able to see light-gleams, visible or 
invisible, merging one into the other, 
in unbroken sequence." 
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THE TWILIGHT REEF. 



" ' I 'HIS is mania — madness," he 
|_ whispered fcarsomely. The 
dusk had fallen suddenly, 
and was settling uncannily about 
Him. " What is that ? " A rumble 
filled the air, full and deep like 
the sounding of a drum -head as 
wide as the ring of the equator. 
Smyth shuffled to the door : a bale- 
ful sheen lay upon the earth, a glare 
that seemed to strike from heated 

•From "The Deeiviliiation of Mr. Smyth,'' 

Twilight Reef and Other Stories," by H. C. 
Macllwaine. Crown Svo, cloth, Jt. 6tl. 
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copper. Sullen clouds were piling 
up in the western heaven, with the 
hidden lightning pulsing fitfully 
amongst them, showing in its 
fli eke rings domes and gorges and 
scowling cliffs of vapour higher 
than Andes, more terrible than 
earth, and growing like a night- 
marc, while the full-throated thun- 
der muttered through them from 
cap to base. 

The tawny flare of the afterglow 
died swiftly, and the night came 
down still and stifling. A few stars 
showed in the east, but they dimmed 
and were blotted out. With short 
and shorter pauses between, jagged 
splinters of lightning stabbed down- 
ward in the west, and then for an 
instant the world below and the 
smoky canopy above stood forth in 
the insufferable glare. In the be- 
ginnings of the spaces of time that 
went between the flashes, Smyth in 
his unlighted house tasted the horror 
of blindness ; and as the storm 
swelled towards him and the 
voices of the thunder, muffled at 
first, grew clearer and closer, and 
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snarled like hounds on the blood- 
trail, the disquiet in him spread. 
To feel that the roof was above 
him galled him like a shame : he 
leaned at his door at last, and 
stared along the way that Knowles 
had gone, suffering the light and the 
recurring darkness ; wondering if 
one of the dazzling thrusts would 
not leave him blind ; watching for 
the pattern of the houses and the 
murky glow of a lamp-lighted door- 
way down the street to paint them- 
selves dimly with returning sight on 
the blackness in his eyes. 

As he stood thus, the cry of a 
woman came to him from the river, 
and was thrice repeated. 

" He will kill her unless I come," 
Smyth said quietly to himself. " He 
said he would. Why am I here ? I 
will go to her," and he felt about 
with his stick in the inky darkness 
for the edge of the verandah, and 
stepped into the street. 

The lighted doorway had been 
closed ; windows were barred against 
the coming storm ; women were 
hiding, and men drinking, in fear. 
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He crawled steadily down the empty 
street, saving his strength like a spent 
swimmer. In the spasms of light he 
marked the road ahead, and laboured 
on it as the darkness fell ; when the 
thunder lulled, his heart was in his 
ears, listening for the voice. 

In his descent to the river-bed he 
stumbled on a jutting root and felt 
his weakness as his knees and the 
maimed leg gave beneath him. In 
the river bottom the hot sand filled 
his shoes and dragged at his feet like 
chains ; up the steep slope beyond 
he felt the salt sweat sting in his 
eyes, and would not spare the 
strength to brush it away ; he 
heard his laboured breath as it were 
that of another, and pitied his dis- 
tress. Once and again he heard the 
cry, and once he heard Susan's voice 
pleading, he thought, and then a 
maniac's laugh. 

The crest of the slope overcome, 
his senses cleared a little as his feet 
felt the mercy of the level ground : 
he brushed by a sapling, and a dull- 
winged bird flapped by his face and 
croaked uneasily. A horror of sus- 
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pense lay upon the world before the 
breaking of the storm, he felt, so 
that even night-birds dare not ven- 
ture abroad. Surely the powers of 
evil were loosed. But his good 
purpose shone before him ; he 
looked ahead in the instants of 
light, and planted his feet in the 
darkness with unwavering heed. 
And now the hut was near, and 
silent. 





WILLIAM HARVEY.' 



T B 



Lancashire witches," whose 
story is not yet quite fcrgottcn. 
Their accusation, as in that of the 
great outbreak at Salem in New 
England in 1692, began in the lying 
story of a child. Edward Robinson, 

* From "William Harvey," by D'Arcy 
Power. Vol. II. of the series entitled 
"Mutm of Medicine." Edited by Ernest 
Hart, D.C.L., Editor of "The BritUh Medi- 
cal Journal." Each with photogravure 
front upiece, large crown Bvo, cloth, price 
ji. 6d. 
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a boy of ten, and the son of a wood- 
cutter living on the borders of 
Pendle Forest in Lancashire, played 
truant, and to excuse himself ac- 
cused Mother Dickenson of being 
a witch. The boy, being examined 
by the magistrates, told his story so 
openly and honestly, that it was at 
once believed. He said that as he 
was roaming in one of the glades of 
the forest picking blackberries he 
saw two greyhounds which he 
thought belonged to one of the gentle- 
men living in the neighbourhood. 
A hare appearing at the same time, 
he hied on the dogs, but neither 
of them would stir. Angry at the 
beasts, he took up a switch, and was 
about to punish them, when one of 
the dogs started up as a woman, the 
other as a little boy. The woman 
was Mother Dickenson, who offered 
him money to sell his soul to the 
devil, but he refused. She then 
took a bridle out of her pocket, and 
shaking it over the head of the 
other little boy, he instantly became 
a horse. Mother Dickenson seized 
Robinson in her arms and sprang 
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upon the animal. They rode with 
inconceivable swiftness over forests, 
fields, bogs, and rivers, until they 
came to a large barn. The witch 
alighted, and taking him by the 
hand, led him inside. There he 
saw seven old women pulling at 
seven halters which hung from the 
roof. As they pulled, large pieces 
of meat, lumps of butter, loaves of 
bread, basins of milk, hot puddings, 
and black puddings fell from the 
halters on to the floor. Thus a 
supper was provided, and when it 
was ready other witches came to 
share it. Many persons were 
arrested, for the boy was led about 
from church to church to identify 
those he had seen in the barn. The 
story made a great sensation, and 
Sir William Pelham wrote to Lord 
Conway that " the greatest news 
from the country is of a huge pack 
of witches which are lately discovered 
in Lancashire, whereof it is said 
nineteen are condemned, and that 
there are at least sixty already dis- 
covered. It is suspected that they 
had a hand in raising the great 
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storm wherein his Majesty was in 
so great danger at sea in Scotland." 
Popular report exaggerated the num- 
ber arrested, but seven of the ac- 
cused were condemned, and Bishop 
Bridgman, of Chester, was requested 
to examine them. He went to 
the gaol and found that three had 
died, and another, Janet Hargreaves, 
lay " past hope of recovery." Ot 
the three examined by him, two 
declared that they had no know- 
ledge of witchcraft, but the third, 
Margaret Johnson, a widow of 
sixty, whom the Bishop describes 
as a person of strong imagination 
and weak memory, confessed to 
have been a witch for six years. 
She told him, " There appeared 
to her a man in black attire, 
who said if she would give him 
her soul she should have power 
to hurt whom she would. He 
called himself Mamilion, and ap- 
peared in the shape of a brown- 
coloured dog, a white cat, and a 
hare, and in these shapes sucked her 
blood." 

The report of the Bishop to Sec- 
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retary Coke reached the ears of the 
King, who commanded Henry Earl 
of Manchester, the Lord Privy Seal, 
to write : — 

" To Alexander Baker Esq. and 
Sarjeant Clowes his Majesty's 
Chirurgions. 

" These shall be to will and re- 
quire you forthwith to make choice 
of such midwives as you shall think 
fit to inspect and search the bodies 
of those women that were lately 
brought by the sheriff of the County 
of Lancaster indicted for witchcraft 
and to report unto you whether 
they find about them any such 
marks as are pretended : wherein 
the said midwives are to receive 
instructions from Mr. Dr. Harvey 
his Majesty's Physician and your- 
selves. 

"Dated at Whitehall the 29 June 

1634- 

"H. Manchester." 

The prisoners, who were then at 
the Ship Tavern in Greenwich, 
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were brought to London upon the 
receipt of the King's order. They 
were examined, and the following 

certificate was issued : — 



** Surgeons Hall in Monkwell Street, 

London. 

"2 July a.d. 1634. 
"We in humble obedience to 
your Lordship's command have this 
day called unto us the Chirurgeons 
and midwives whose names are here- 
under written who have by the 
directions of Mr. Dr. Harvey (in 
our presence and his) made diligent 
search and inspection on those 
women which were lately brought 
up from Lancaster and find as 
followeth, viz. : — 



" On the bodies of Jennett Har- 
greaves, Ffrances Dicconson and 
Mary Spencer nothing unnatural 
nor anything like a teat or mark or 
any sign that any such thing hath 
ever been. 
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" On the body of Margaret John- 
son we find two things (which) may- 
be called teats. The first in shape 
like to the teat of a bitch but in our 
judgment nothing but the skin as it 
will be drawn out after the applica- 
tion of leeches. The second is 
like the nipple or teat of a 
woman's breast, but of the same 
colour with the rest of the skin 
without anv hollowness or issue for 
any blood or juice to come from 
thence." 



The report is signed by ten mid- 
wives, by Alexander Read, M.D., 
the lecturer on Anatomy at the 
Barber Surgeons' Hall, whom Harvey 
seems to have deputed to take his 
place, and by six surgeons evidently 
chosen from amongst the most 
eminent of those then practising in 
London. 

The result of this report was that 
four of the seven convicted witches 
were pardoned, an exercise of mercy 
"which may have been due," says 
Mr. Aveling, " to the enlightened 
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HE PRINTERS OF BASLE.* 

(The Biegrapty of John Oporinus, 
slightly abbreviated, shewing the 
strange vicissitudes of an early 
printer's life.) 

JOHN OPORINUS (which name 
was a kind of translation into 
Greek of his original name, 
Herbster, which means a man en- 
gaged in the autumn, or vintage) 
was born on the 25th of January, 
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1 507. His father, Hans Herbster, 
was a clever painter, who, however, 
made but a poor living by his art. 
John's grandfather, indeed, had been 
a wealthy man at Strasbourg, where 
he had held the office of a magistrate. 
But Hans Herbster had been ex- 
pelled from his father's house when 
the latter discovered that his son, 
instead of pursuing his studies with 
a notary public, devoted himself to 
painting. Young Herbster had to 
leave home, and found work with a 
painter in Switzerland. On the 

dc Pforzheim, Pamphilus Gengenbach ami 
Apiarus, Father and Son — Leonhard Ysenhut 
— Michael Furter — John Froben — Hierony- 
mus Froben, Michael Isengrin, and Parcus or 
Kiindig — John Herwagen (Father) — Nicolaus 
Episcopius (Sjn), Eusebius Episcoptus — John 
Herw.gen (Son), Ambrosius and Aurelius 
Froben — John Bergmann Von Olpe — The 
Petri Family, John Petri of Langendorf — 
Adam Petri of Langendorf — Henry Petri — 
Sixtus and Sebastian Henricpetri — Nicolaus 
Lamparter, John Faber, Emmeus, Thomas 
Wolff, Andreas Cratander, Valentinus and 
Hieronymus Curio, and John Bebel — Thomas 
Platter, Lasius, Robert Winter, and Nicolaus 
Brylinger — John Oporinus — Gemusaeus 
Brothers, John Walder, Westheimer, Guarinus, 
Queck, Konig, Dubois, Davantes, and 
Schrbter — Peter Perna — Homes of the Basle 
Printers — Index. 
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father's death the heir was sought 
for ; inquiries were made of his 
master after a young man from 
Strasbourg. But the former, afraid 
of losing the workman whose paint- 
ings yielded him large profits, denied 
all knowledge of him, and thus 
Hans lost his patrimony. He went 
to Basle, where he married Barbara 
Lupfart, who, however, brought him 
no dowry, and it was only with 
difficulty he maintained his family of 
three daughters and one son, John. 

As John grew up his father was 
"anxious to secure him a better fate 
than his own, and to bring him up 
to the profession for which his own 
father had destined him. When he 
grew up he was sent to Strasbourg, 
for there he could live with other 
poor students, sing for his bread, and 
study. Under his clever teacher, 
Gebwyler, John made great progress 
in Latin and Greek. Thus four 
years went by, when he returned to 
Basle. But poverty drove him to 
seek employment with the Abbot 
of St. Urban. There he made 
the acquaintance of Xylotectus, or 
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Zimmermann, thus Grccized, a canon 
of Lucerne, and a great friend of 
science and truth. Love of study 
and of the new light of the Re- 
formation bound the new friends 
closely together. Xylotectus was 
unwilling to remain any longer in 
the Catholic Lucerne ; he aban- 
doned his large income, married, 
and went to Basle. John, tired of 
his monastic life, accompanied him. 
At Basle, Oporinus, as he had now 
translated his name, worked hard at 
copying the Greek authors, which 
Frobenius printed. His friend Xylo- 
tectus died of the plague, and Opo- 
rinus, in order to hono:«v his memory, 
married his widow, he being then a 
young man of twenty and she an old 
and ill-tempered woman. He pre- 
pared himself for much domestic 
misery, and would often say that he 
was like Socrates, who learned 
philosophy from Xantippe. He 
lived very poorly. Oecolampadius 
advised him to study medicine. 
Paracelsus was then at Basle. 
Oporinus became his assistant in 
the hope of learning his great 
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secrets. Oporinus suffered much in 
the service of this clever but really 
uncultured man, who showed no 
inclination to teach his apprentice 
anything ; he was, moreover, given 
to drink, and when excited with 
wine he would in the middle of the 
night, by the bedside of Oporinus, 
who slept in the same room, flourish 
his sword against ghosts, so that his 
poor assistant was frequently in fear 
of death. Then Paracelsus would 
pull him out of bed and dictate to 
him. Thus Oporinus had served 
him for two years when Paracelsus 
promised him, if he would accom- 
pany him Jinto Alsace, to teach him 
how to prepare his opium pills. 
Oporinus served him for two years 
longer, but was never told the 
secret. The repulsive Jiabits of 
his master at last compelled Opo- 
rinus to return to hi? old woman 
at Basle, all the benefit he derived 
from his four years' service being a 
packet of the doctor's opium pills. 
But these were after all to save his 
life, for;being on one occasion, when 
he was not very well, driven out of 
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his house bv his wife's vixenish 
tongue, he became much worse, in 
consequence of spending the night 
in the open air. Whilst lying very 
ill in bed and quite alone, he 
suddenly thought of the opium 
pills, swallowed three of them, and . 
wrapped himself up in his blankets 
again. His wife on coming home 
and expecting to find him dead, on 
the contrary saw he was on the 
mend. Soon after she died herself 
while on a visit at Lucerne. Of 
her property, which would have 
been very useful to him, he got 
none ; her relations managed to ' 
appropriate it all. 

His learning was to give him what 
his marriage had denied him. Simon 
Grynaeus began to take an interest 
in him, and brighter days seemed in 
store for him : his success as a teacher 
was immense ; he married again. ■ 

But his new wife with her three 
extravagant sons was too liberal 
with his money, as his first had, 
apparently, been too stingy with 
hers. He had to look out for 
larger earnings. The great incomes 
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made by Herwagen and other 
printers were tempting. Oporinus 
and his cousin Ruprecht Winter 
Thomas Platter, and a clever com- 
positor, Balthasar Ruch (Lasius) 
entered into partnership, purchased 
.with Winter's money the printing- 
office which Cratander had carried 
on at the sign of "The Bear," 
and set to work. But disputes 
arose among the partners, the busi- 
ness did not pay, the partnership 
was dissolved, and Winter, Lasius, 
and Platter began to work on their 
own account. On Winter's failure 
Oporinus bought his presses and 
stock, and carried on the business. 
But he was not equal to it, he got 
into debt ; he moreover paid his 
workmen too liberally, spent much 
in charity, and supported his sisters 
and his old father, who, having 
adopted the Reformed creed, had 
conscientious scruples about paint- 
ing any more portraits of saints. 
But he laboured with unexampled 
diligence : upwards of seven hundred 
works are said to have come from 
under his presses, and no single 
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book was issued by him which he 
had not corrected with his own 
hand. Authors were anxious to 
have their works printed by him ; 
Vesalius would not entrust his book 
on Anatomy to any other printer. 
Oporinus at one time employed 
more than fifty hands ; he carried 
on business twenty-eight years. 

In 1 564 his second wife died ; 
she had been a bad manager, but 
otherwise an affectionate and good 
wife. He then married the widow 
of Hcrwagen, the younger, who was 
rich in affection, good sense, and 
money. But, unfortunately, she 
died four months after the wedding. 
Then the daughter of Bonifacius 
Amerbach gave him her hand, and 
she, anxious to render his old age 
free from care, induced him to 
relinquish the printing business. 
He died on the 6th of July, 1568. 
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ARGARET FORSTER.* 



FOR at least a quarter of an hour 
during the Church parade in the 
Park did Lady Gwendoline con- 
centrate her vast social energy on the 
pleasant task of organising a nice little 
impromptu luncheon party at Nerot's 
that veryafternoon. The first — and, 
it seemed, not quite willing — captive 
of her bow and spear was Paul Tre- 

* From " Margaret Forrter," by George 
Auguttui Sala. With an introduction by Mrs. 
Sili, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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gellon, whom site politely wrenched, / 
so to speak, from his chat with the 
Russian Ambassadress, and was duly 
requited with a scowl from her 
Excellency, Who was very fond of 
Paul, and who hated Lord Hookham's 
eldest daughter. Never mind she 
could beat her^'Excellency the Priri-" 
cess Navolotchka at the game of 
diplomacy, and give her points 
besides. 

"Now, Paul," said Lady Gwen- 
doline, " you must be very good to- 
day, and, to tell truth, you look the 
reverse of good. I want to present 
you at once to Miss Forster, the 
millionaire Australian heiress, and 
then she will ask you to lunch at 
Nerot's Hotel, and after that we will 
all go to your studio in Vanbrugh 
Street and see your full length of the 
Ranee of Sham Shunker Naig. It is 
the loveliest portrait you have yet 
painted." 

" I don't want to know any Aus- 
tralian heiress," returned the perverse 
painter. " I hear that they use suet 
for pomatum, eat kangaroo and boiled 
pumpkin for breakfast, and can talk 
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about nothing but wool. Besides, 
I fancy that the Ambassadress 
was just going to ask me to lunch 
when you took me away from 
her." 

" The Ambassadress," replied Lady 
Gwendoline, "may go to bath by 
way of Jericho, Coventry, Hong 
Kong, and Vladivo9tock. You are 
going to do as I bid you, you foolish 
fellow. Before you are a fortnight 
older I can get you a commission to 
paint Miss Forster's portrait for 
fifteen hundred pounds at the very- 
least." 

I won't Gwennie, that's flat." 
Very well," answered Lady- 
Gwendoline, quite calmly — " very 
well, I shall call on Mr. Sam Shekels 
to-morrow, and we shall see what 
Mr. Shekels will have to say about 
renewing certain bits of stamped 
paper of yours." 

The painter bit his lip, and a flush 
of mingled anger and shame rose to 
his cheeks. 

"Your ladyship," he replied, in 
an accent of forced politeness, "is a 
tyrant and a cruel tyrant. I suppose 
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that I must do your bidding. I am 
ready ; lead me to the slaughter at 
once." 

" ' My ladyship,' " said his interlo- 
cutor, "has been to you the best 
friend you ever had in your life. 
She knows what is good for you. 
You don't always know what is good 
for yourself. Now push the black 
dog off your shoulder, make your bow 
to her Excellency, and come with 
me. 

The painter raised his hat and 
made a low salutation to the Am- 
bassadress, who acknowledged it 
with a haughty inclination of the 
head, at the same time bestowing 
a farewell scowl on Lady Gwendo- 
line. 

" Isn't she fascinating ? " she asked 
airily. " Doesn't she look as though 
she would like to send me to the 
mines of Siberia and have me 
knouted three times a week ? The 
amiable creature ! Now, Paul, look 
your best and feel your best. My 
darling Maggie " — they had joined 
Miss Forster — " will you allow me 
to present to you my old and 
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talented friend, Mr. Paul Tre- 
gellon ? " 

The formal presentation then took 
place. The heiress thought — and 
thought wrathfully — that the expres- 
sion of the painter when he saluted 
her was impertinently patronising ; 
while Paul, for his part, was of 
opinion that Miss Forster had 
scanned him with looks of insolent 
contempt. However, he duly ac- 
cepted the invitation to lunch at 
Ncrot's at two. 

Lady Gwendoline's remaining 
captures were comparatively easy of 
accomplishment. The Honourable 
Adolphus Flycatcher at once sur- 
rendered at discretion. He already 
enjoyed the honour of Miss Forster's 
acquaintance, and being about to 
lunch by himself at the Bachelors' 
Club, he was delighted to accept 
Miss Forster's invitation to regale 
at Nerot's. As for Mrs. General 
Gauntlet — in crushed strawberry 
and a bonnet of maroon velvet that 
looked like a miniature Mexican 
saddle embroidered with spangles — 
she had been asked to luncheon on 
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Sunday on the previous Wednesday 
and she was talking to Miss Forster 
when Paul was presented. Only 
another man was now wanted to 
make up a select little party of half 
a dozen, and Lady Gwendoline, 
raising her double eyeglass — "It's 
quite absurd, you know," she was 
wont to say, "to pretend that you 
can't see clearly, but it's the fashion 
to use binocles, and one can't be out 
of the fashion " — surveyed mankind, 
not precisely from China to Peru, 
but from a little above Rotten Row 
westward. 

"I have it," she said quickly. 
"The Minister from San Bias is 
my man." So, making her way 
dexterously through the fashionable 
throng, she came face to face with a 
gentleman, slightly under the middle 
size, whose face was very yellow and 
very wrinkled, whose hair and mou- 
staches were very white, and who, 
facially, bore by no means an incon- 
siderable resemblance to a wrinkled 
orange half wrapped in cotton 
wool. 

" Marquis," she said, putting on 
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her most seductive series of smiles, 
which always began with a simper 
and ended with a giggle, " of course 
you are engaged four deep ; but you 
must throw over all your engage- 
ments and lunch with us at Nerot's 
at once. I know that that dangerous 
enchantress, Madame Pizzicato, of 
Covent Garden, will be desperately 
angry that you do not lunch with 
her, but you must make it up to her 
on some other occasion, you naughty 
man, you," she went on, playfully 
tapping with her fan the arm of 
the representative of the South- 
American Republic of Sans Bias ; 
"but come you must. You will be 
delighted to know Miss Forster, 
who will be perfectly charmed to 
see you." 

Thus, figuratively, this Talleyrand 
in petticoats had passed a silken 
thread through the nose of the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of San 
Bias, and led him into the presence 
of the heiress. 

" My dear, I have the honour to 
make known to you his Excellency 
the Marques de Fligado y Bofes, the 
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Minister of San Bias. Excellency, 
I have the honour to introduce you 
to Miss Forster, of New South .Wales. 
Don Jayme," she continued, in order 
to show that she. was on terms of 
intimacy with the diplomatist, " to 
know Miss Forster is-:— what -was it 
the man said ?— ^a liberal education. 
And now, good people, we will all 
make haste, for it's close upon two 
o'clock." 

The lunch at Nerot's was in every 
respect worthy of the high reputation 
of Monsieur Chaudfroid, the chef. 
First he sent up a tasty little kors 
/Poeuvre in the shape of olives stoned 
and the cavities filled with a mince 
of anchovy, yolk of hard-boiled egg 
and butter, the olives being mounted 
on little discs of white of egg and 
crisp toast beneath, the whole sur- 
rounded by festoons of aspic jelly. 
Then came cold trout a la Venitienne* 
To this succeeded a dish of lamb 
cutlets, with stuffed tomatoes ; after- 
wards there was duckling with green 
peas. Then was artfully interpolated 
a prawn curry, and the modest little 
repast wound up with a cherry tart 
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and cream, and a strawberry ice. 
Champagne cup and cider cup, and 
a decanter of the rarest old Madeira 
— " Governor Fish," I think — for the 
gentlemen. 

"A perfect lunch," softly mur- 
mured the Hon. Adolphus Fly- 
catcher, who had gone steadily 
through the collation, from the 
olives and eggs even to the ice. "A 
perfect lunch ; the prawn curry was 
a dream." 

The Hon. Adolphus said little, 
but that which he said was always 
to the purpose. He had no brains 
to speak of; but he was in great 
request in the highest circles as a 
guest who was always punctual, 
always perfectly dressed, always 
cheerful, always ready to eat and 
drink everything that was placed 
before him, and who was altogether 
an irreproachably decorous, present- 
able, and harmless gentleman. He 
spoke French perfectly, but other- 
wise was as ignorant as a vestry- 
man. 

"And that prawn curry," observed 
Mrs. General Gauntlet, " was worthy 
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of a native Cingalese curry - cook. 
The rice was boiled to perfection, 
and the curry was just hot enough to 
bear being made a little hotter with 
some of the most delightful mango 
chutney I ever tasted. 

Miss Forster was delighted. 

"I know, dear Mrs. Gauntlet," 
she said, " that English people usually 
think that we poor Australians are 
wretched cooks, that we eat leg of 
mutton for breakfast, mutton chops 
for lunch, sirloin of beef for dinner, 
pork chops for tea, and cow heel for 
supper. To say nothing of boiled 
kangaroo, roast dingo, and boiled 
wallaby. They forget that Colombo 
is only a few days* steaming from 
Melbourne, and that Anglo-Indians 
very often are permanently domiciled 
in Australia." 

"Yes, my dear," interposed Lady 
Gwendoline ; " but you are too 
modest to tell us that you taught 
Chaudfroid to make at least half a 
dozen different kinds of curry, and 
that after much grunting and grumb- 
ling that high and mighty chef 
adopted all your suggestions. Pre- 
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cisely the same took place with 
regard to the ducklings. Chaudfroid 
wanted to send up a brown sauce 
just flavoured with orange juice ; 
but you insisted upon the birds 
being accompanied by slices of 
fresh-cut orange. Now, where did 
you learn that little device ? " 

Once more did Miss Forster pass 
those small white hands of hers over 
her brow. 

" I don't know," she replied, half 
dreamily. "There are so many 
things I know that I cannot re- 
member where or when I learned 
them." 

" She's as vain as a peacock of 
those hands," Paul Tregellon was 
thinking to himself, "and she's right 
to be vain, for the hands are exqui- 
sitely beautiful. She's a splendid 
creature, anyhow, and I should say, 
on the whole, mad, bad, and danger- 
ous to know. Didn't Lady Caroline 
Lamb say that of Byron after her first 
meeting with him ? " 

"What is he thinking about, I 
wonder ? " Margaret Forster was 
saying mentally, while the little, 
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wrinkled, yellow diplomatist from 
South America was scattering a 
profusion of sugared compliments 
over her. "How handsome he 
looks ! how limpid are those brown 
eyes ! what a complexion ! what 
teeth ! what a smile — and, yes, what 
a frown, not a horseshoe frown ! no, 
two hooks placed back to back. 
It frightens me, no, not that ; 
he irritates me. What right has 
this painter to give himself airs ? 
Mr. Flycatcher doesn't give him- 
self airs, and he's the son of a 
lord." 

She had been pretending to listen 
to his Excellency's compliments, but 
to nine-tenths of them she paid no 
heed at all. She was adroit enough, 
however, to notice a renewed lauda- 
tory allusion to the ducklings with 
oranges, and promised to send a 
recipe for the dish to the diplo- 
matist from San Bias. 

His Excellency — of course, not 
being an ambassador he was no real 
Excellency, but he did not feel 
called upon to repudiate the cour- 
tesy title when it was bestowed on 
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him, and I have rarely known a 
Minister Plenipotentiary who did 
so repudiate it — laid his hand 
on that part . of his breast where 
the heart is popularly supposed to 
be, but where it is certainly not 
situated. 

" I shall esteem Miss Forster's 
favour, not only for the kindness o* 
its intention, but also for the recipe 
being in her esteemed handwriting. 
I shall treasure her gift long after 
I have quitted these shores, leaving 
England as I do on Tuesday morning 
next." 

*.*Don Jaymc," broke in Lady 
Gwendoline, "are you really going 
to leave us ? " 

*'I have received my letters of 
recall, madame," said the Minister ; 
"my beloved country is normally in 
a very disturbed condition. We 
have on the average four earthquakes 
a year, prenunciamiento once a fort- 
night, and a change of Presidents 
once in every six months. Dis- 
turbance, my last advices from San 
Bias inform "me, has developed into 
distraction, and bankruptcy has been 
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the agreeable culmination of our 
troubles. I shall have to pay my 
own passage back to San Bias ; 
and I very much doubt whether 
the Government of my beloved 
country will recoup me for my 
outlay." 

Miss Forster had gracefully given 
the signal for rising from the table, 
and when his Excellency bowed 
low over her hand on departing, 
she expressed very prettily her 
sorrow at having to bid him fare- 
well. 

"Not yet, not yet," said his 
Excellency ; " Lady Gwendoline 
tells me that you are going to the 
Foreign Office reception on Monday 
night. I shall have the honour of 
meeting you there. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I kiss your hands and 
your feet." And so saying the 
Minister of the much embarrassed 
Republic of San Bias made his bow 
and departed. Whether he pro- 
ceeded to the Russian Embassy to 
make his peace with the Princess 
Navolotchka, or whether he spent 
the remainder of the afternoon with 
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Madame Pizzicato, of the Opera, it 
does not concern us at present to 
inquire. 

It was about half-past three o'clock 
when the party broke up, but it did 
not conclude quite so pacifically as 
Lady Gwendoline Dragnette had 
hoped. Paul Tregellon, on being 
asked to conduct Miss Forster and 
chaperon to his studio, courteously 
but firmly declined to accede to the 
request. The full-length portrait of 
the Ranee Sham Shunker Saig was 
not, he said, in a sufficiently advanced 
stage to allow him to show it. He 
was very sorry, but really he must 
beg to be excused. Then Miss 
Forster, lost her temper, bridling 
up, and in a slightly agitated al- 
though ostensibly indifferent tone 
she said : 

" Mr. Tregellon need not give 
himself any trouble in the matter. 
We have no wish to inflict ourselves 
on him ; there are a great many 
artists' studios open to us." 

She was beating her fan im- 
patiently on the palm of her left 
hand as she spoke, and glancing 
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furtively at the painter, whom she 
was treating with affected scorn. 
She could see that he was eyeing her 
hands intently. 

"He admires me," she thought. 
44 He has been watching me through- 
out the lunch. He admires me, but 
he scorns me. He has been reading 
that horrible Cassowary. I will try 
to hate him ! Oh, yes, I will 
try!" 

Her first endeavour at detestation 
was not a highly successful one. 
The painter, struck by the scorn- 
fully indignant tone in which she 
had disclaimed any wish to visit his 
studio, raised his eyes and looked her 
frankly in the face. 

44 Don't be hard upon me, Miss 
Forster," he said. 44 1 only want to 
do my very best to please you. 
Believe me, the portrait of the 
Ranee is in the vilest condition 
possible. Only give me till to- 
morrow afternoon, and it will be 
worth looking at. Come, have" a 
little mercy on me, and let Lady 
Gwendoline bring you to Vanbrugh 
Street to-morrow at three." 
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Her right hand still held her fan, 
and with it she tried to continue 
patting the' palm of her left ; but the 
motion grew weaker and weaker, 
and her hand falling to her side 
she dropped the fan. Paul picked 
it up. She took it but could only 
say : 

"Be it so then;" still she tendered 
him her hand, which he touched 
respectfully, *and was going, when 
she stopped him with a gesture of 
the hand, which she was secretly 
persuaded that he liked to look 
upon. " You smoke," she murmured. 
44 There are some regalias comme it 
faut in that box on the table. How 
clumsy you are ! I'll give you one. 
There ! Here is a light. You have 
not snipped off' the end. I will 
do it. Goodbye. To-morrow at 
three.". 

He was the last of the guests. 
Miss Fbrster heard the door close 
behind him ; and then, upon my 
word, she flung her arms round' Lady 
Gwendoline's neck, and burst out 
crying, saying that she was miserable 
—oh ! so very miserable ; and, 
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strange Co tell, the tears of the 
battered, case-hardened, ruddled old 
chaperon mingled with hers. 

" He must paint your portrait, my 
dear," said Lady Gwendoline; "but 
mind, no love-making.". 






GREECE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

GEORGE GENNADIUS, who 
died at the age of sixty-four, 
had also been a pupil of 
Photiades. In the funeral oration 
which M. Rhangabe 1 was deputed by 
the University to deliver in 1854, 
there occurs a graphic account of 
the spirited action by which Gen- 
nadius was able to avert one of the 
greatest dangers which menaced the 
country in the War of Independence. 
Nauplia was crowded by refugees 

* From "Greece in the Nineteenth Century," 
by Lewis Sergeant. 14 Illustrations an.l Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, ion, 6d. 
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from Missolonghi, who were growing 
desperate and dangerous. "But no 
one had the courage to act ; no one 
had a plan to propose. Then 
Gennadius, emerging from the crowd, 
sprang upon the roots of the plane- 
tree which grew in the middle ot 
the square, and thence, turning his 
flashing eyes upon the multitude, 
with a loud voice, and an elo- 
quence which carried all before it, 
because it came from the heart, 
cried : — 'The fatherland is being 
destroyed ; the struggle is failing ; 
freedom is at her last gasp. There 
is need of immediate help. These 
brave men, who have lived on 
powder and breathed flames, who 
swarm about us in their idleness and 
starvation, must be hurried off to 
new scenes of danger. We need 
money for this, and money there is 
none. But if we mean to have a 
fatherland, if we are worthy to be 
free, the money will be found. Let 
each man give what he has and what 
he can. Here is my poor mite. Let 
him copy me who will ! ' And 
amidst the cheering of the crowd 
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he turned out upon the earth the 
slender purse of a scholar. . . . 'But 
no ! ' he continued, after a pause, 
'this is a worthless contribution. 
Not another obolos have I to give ; 
but I have myself, and I offer 
myself to the highest bidder. Who 
wants a teacher for his children 
for four years ? Let him throw the 
price down there ! ' These noble 
words kindled a flame of irrepressible 
enthusiasm. All hastened forward 
with tears in their eyes, and some 
brought money, and others, not 
excepting the very soldiers who were 
suffering from poverty and hunger, 
brought arms or ornaments, or what- 
ever they had which would fetch a 
price. Thus in a short time enough 
was collected to provide for the first 
and most pressing needs." 

The women were called upon to 
assemble next day in the church, and 
add their contributions ; but many 
stayed away. Then, hot with indig- 
nation, he turned to the children of 
the public schools who stood beside 
him, and cried aloud : — " ' Unhappy 
children, your mothers have deserted 
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you ! They have heard that the 
Ottoman butchers and enslaves the 
Greek, that to-morrow he will come 
and drag you into captivity ; but 
little they reck if they can save their 
paltry gold. No other protector 
remains to you on earth, but only the 
common protector of all, who is 
yonder in heaven. Fall upon your 
knees and pray to Him ! ' And all 
the children, afraid to disobey that 
imperious voice, knelt down. And 
he bared his head, and raised his eyes 
to heaven, and cried : * O God, most 
high, Thou that art the protector of 
the wretched, and of them that have 
no refuge, do not Thou also abandon 
these children that bow before Thee. 
Save them from the chains of slavery. 
They who begat them have turned 
aside from them ; do Thou look 
down upon them. Look down upon 
Greece, against whom all men have 
risen, whom her own offspring desert 
and betray. ... Or if Thou, the 
all-wise, knowest that it is destined 
that they should be trained to ignoble 
feelings, and brought up to selfishness 
and love of power, so that they should 
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hereafter bring evil upon their coun- 
try, give them rather to the edge of 
the sword, and me with them, that I 
may not again behold a day of slavery 
and humiliation for Greece 1 ' And 
when he had ended his prayer, he 
hurried out of the church, leaving the 
people awestruck and in tears," 

After that, the women subscribed 
more than the men ; and from . 
Nauplia were despatched the expedi- 
tion of Karai ska Ids and Hadji 
Michaelis's troop of horse, which 
did mu:h to turn the tide of war. 





THE REVELATIONS OF 
SPRITE.' 

The Receiving op Wings. 

ONCE a year this ceremony 
takes place, and all the young 
Elves prepare themselves for 
it in various extraordinary, ways. 
Some rub their shoulders with 
beeswax, stolen at night from the 
hives when the moon is full. Others 
believe in the magic powers of the 
dock-leaf, and the night before the 

* From » The Revelations of a Sprite," by 
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ceremony they sleep with one of 
these leaves tightly bound to their 
shoulders. And there are those who 
believe that threatening the marks- 
man with all sorts of pains and 
penalties if he prove unskilful, will 
ensure a prompt and speedy delivery 
of wings. 

Then comes the ceremony. All 
the Fairies from miles around attend 
it. The Fays, Pixies, and of course 
the Elves — all are there. If there 
happens to be a Fairy King present, 
he occupies the position of judge 
and jury — that is to say, his word 
as to the proper or improper delivery 
of wings is final. But if no King 
happens to be present, the next best 
Fairy takes his place. 

All being ready, a poor shivering 
little Elf is brought forward and 
introduced, generally by the most 
important member of his family, 
because the receiving of wings is a 
very serious affair. 

The little Elfs birth, parentage, 
and development, having been de- 
clared to those around by the person 
who introduces him (the fine for a 
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false declaration being a forfeiture 
of all Fairy rights for a year), the 
chosen marksman — alwavs an Elf — 
steps forward with his blow-pipe, in 
which the Fairy who presides over 
the ceremony has already placed two 
dragon-fly's wings. There is a choice 
of wings, but these are the ones 
usually bestowed upon Elves. 

Now the Elf is led forward and 
made to kneel down, his poor little 
shoulders bared and turned to the 
marksman, who puts his blow-pipe 
to his mouth, and blows the wings 
towards the wingless Elf. If the 
marksman places the wings clumsily 
on the ElPs shoulders, or misses 
them altogether, his own wings are 
cut off. But this — whether because 
of the precautions used by the wing- 
less Elves themselves, or for other 
reasons — seldom occurs ; and the 
ceremony generally winds up with 
a feast, at which there are great 
rejoicings and much merrymaking, 
the Elves often squabbling among 
themselves as to who has got the 
most beautifully coloured pair of 
wings, and the old Elves smiling at 
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pleasantly of days long past. 
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BRER MORTAL.* 

" O O Brer Mortal came creep, 

^ creep, through the dark 

swamp, feeling his way, as 

happy as a cockle." 

— "But, Fader, how could he be 

happy when he didn't have any 

— " Well, that's how it is in the 

tale, Sonny. And all the time there 
was that faint cry coming down the 
swamp from a long, oh ! an awful 
long way off; — a faint crying and 
calling, like 'Oh, come. Brer 
Mortal ! Oh, come, Brer Mortal ! ' 

• From "Brer Mortal," by Ben Marias. Six 
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But Brer Mortal couldn't hear it 
just yet, and he went creep, creep, 
until he came to the place where the 
Slugs and the Cutty Evats lived. As 
soon as ever they saw him they called 
out — 

" Hullo, young fellow, who arc 
you ? " 

Dunno," said Brer Mortal. 
Well, where you come from ? " 

" Dunno," said Brer Mortal again. 

" Well, you're a pretty fine sort of 
chap," said they. " What you doing 
here ? " 

" Creepin'," says Brer Mortal. 

" Creeping where ?" 

"Dunno," said Brer Mortal. 
" Please will you show me the way?" 

So they showed him along until 
the Slugs didn't know the way any 
more, and the Evats couldn't go any 
farther without being late for dinner. 
Then they all said — 

" Now we're There ! What you 
going to do now ?" 

" Creep," says Brer Mortal. 

"But we're There !" 

" Dunno anything about that," 
said Brer Mortal. 
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Then they made fun of him and 
went home, laughing all the way, but 
Brer Mortal he crept on." 
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HE PLACE OF DEATH IN 
EVOLUTION* 



WE may now sum up in one 
general statement the facts, 
and the direct suggestions of 
the facts, which our recent biological 
study brings within reach of our 
reasonings. We find that death has 
many uses in the economy of nature ; 
that it is indeed so useful that life 
itself has to call forth death to help 
it forward on its endless way. We 

* From "The Place of Death in Evolution," 

by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., author of 

•• The Reality of Faith," " Personal Creeds," 

lee. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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discover that natural death is only in 
appearance an enemy ; that in reality 
it is a servant and helpmeet of life. 
We might go so far as to assert the 
seeming paradox that, if it had not 
been for the early entrance of death, 
life itself might not have risen to its 
full potency, and in its best and fairer 
forms it could not have continued to 
exist. In consequence of death, life 
develops, and the ministry of death 
is throughout a service for life, — for 
the increasing fulfilment of life's pro- 
mise, and for the attainment of the 
greatest possible variety, richness, 
beauty, and universal joyousness of 
life. The one regnant, radiant fact 
of nature is life, — and death enters 
and follows as a servant for life's sake. 
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LD TALES FROM GREECE.* 

FAR from Greece, by the distant 
shorn of the Hellespont, stcod 
the city of Troy, crowned 
with towers and washed by Simois 
and Scamander, before they flowed 
through a fruitful plain to the sea. 
It was founded by Ilus, son of Tros, 
and hence came its other name, 
Ilium. When he was building the 
city he prayed the gods to show him 
a sign of their favour, and they sent 
down from heaven a wooden image 

• Frnm "Old Tal« From Greece," by Alice 
Zimmcrn. Frontopieee, on Japanese paper. 
Being Vol. V. of "The Chfiilren's Study." 
Long 8vo, clolh, gilt top, with Frontiipiece 
price 29. 6d. each. 
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of Pallas, five feet high, with a spear 
in her right hand and a spindle in 
her left, a sign that the arts of war 
and peace should flourish in the city 
as long as the goddess abode there. 
Jlus built a splendid temple on a 
lofty hill, called Pergamos, and his 
son Laomcdon, who succeeded him, 
fortified it and made it his citadel. 
You remember, in the stories or 
Heracles, how Apollo and Poseidon 
built walls for the king ; and had 
there been no other workman, the 
tale of Troy would have been a very 
different one, for no mortal could 
have destroyed the handiwork of the 
gods. But they had one human 
helper, iEacus, and the portions 
built by him were perishable like 
the hand that set them up. Jt was 
this part that Heracles scaled when 
he and his friends took the city and 
inflicted so terrible a punishment on 
Laomcdon for his treachery. Long 
years afterwards, in the great siege 
of which Homer tells us, this piece 
of wall played a part even more 
fatal. 

When Heracles took and sacked 
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Troy, he carried away Hesione, the 
princess whom he had delivered. 
He gave her in marriage to his friend 
Telamon, and offered to spare the 
life of one of her brothers. Her 
choice fell on the youngest, Priam, 
and he succeeded to the throne. 
When he grew to manhood he rebuilt 
the city with great splendour, and 
set up a Splendid palace on the 
citadel. Here he lived for many 
years in happiness and prosperity 
with his wife Hecuba. He had fifty 
sons and as many daughters, and 
men looked on him as the happiest 
of mortals. 

But far from Ilium a storm was 
brewing, destined to involve Priam 
and his city in ruin. 

When Zeus forgave Prometheus, 
after his long torment, and, warned 
by his prophecy, gave Thetis in 
marriage to Peleus, prince of Phthia, 
instead of claiming her hand himself, 
all the gods and goddesses came to 
the wedding feast. Only Eris was 
missing, the goddess of strife, who 
was never welcome in a house of 
gladness. Even Ares put off his 
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arms to celebrate the feast, and 
Athena left her spear at home ; but 
wherever Eris went, bitterness and 
anger followed in her train. Though 
not bidden to the banquet, she 
meant to make her power felt 
there. In the midst of the feast, 
while the guests were draining the 
brimming cups, and song and glad- 
ness were at the height, a golden 
apple was thrown into the hall with 
the inscription "For the fairest." 
This was the doing of Eris, for 
she knew that it would be easy 
to kindle the flame of jealousy 
where so many fair women were 
assembled. 

Now an angry quarrel began, for 
all the goddesses wanted the apple, 
and the three who had the best 
claim — Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite 
— at last begged Zeus to decide the 
dispute and give away the apple him- 
self. But the father of gods smiled 
and refused, for he £ did not wish ta 
grieve two out of the three. In- 
stead, he bade Hermes conduct 
them to Mount Ida, in the Trojan 
land. There dwelt a shepherd 
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named Paris, and he should deliver 
judgment. 

Paris was the strongest and bravest 
of the shepherds who kept their 
flocks on the woody slopes of Ida, 
and he had killed many a wild beast 
that came down to attack the herds. 
All men loved him for his beauty 
and courage, but none knew that he 
was a king's son. Before he was 
born, Hecuba dreamed that she 
brought forth a burning brand, which 
set the whole city in flames. The 
meaning was — so said the interpreters 
— that she would bear a son who was 
destined to bring ruin on the city. 
To avert this Priam had the infant 
carried to Mount Ida, and there he 
was suckled by a bear, and after- 
wards found and brought up by a 
shepherd. 

One day, as he was tending his 
flocks and playing on a pipe of reeds, 
he saw Hermes coming towards him, 
and in his train three stately dames, 
all of dazzling beauty. As he stood 
spellbound with fear and wonder, 
the god spoke thus to him : "Fear 
not, Paris, for Zeus himself has sent 
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these goddesses hither. Regard them 
well, and see which is the fairest. 
To her give this apple of gold." 
Paris looked on all with awe 
and wonder, and knew not how to 
call one fairest where all were so 
fair ; but each goddess offered him a 
gift if he would decide for her. 
Hera promised him power and 
dominion, Athena knowledge and 
wisdom, but Aphrodite smiled, and 
named as her gift "the fairest and 
most loving wife in Greece." Then 
Paris gave her the apple, and won 
her lasting friendship, but Hera and 
Athena never forgave him, and re- 
mained bitter foes to Paris and his 
city, Troy, as long as one stone yet 
stood on another. 
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ANNALS OF A DULL TOWN.* 

" Gubinet." 

AT high noon in Innisdoylc, the 
old Main Street looked seedy 
enough with the sad Irish 
sunshine showing every scar and 
defacement that time had dealt it. 
But in the spring evenings when 
the white glare was softened into 
the delicious combination of sunset 
and early moonlight, and the whole 
place was steeped in the scent of the 
gardens — wall-flower and lilac odours 
predominating — when the children 

* From " Cubinel," one uf the sewn 
sketchn of Irish life contained in " Annals 
of a Dull Town," by Julia M. Crottie. 
Crown Svo, cloth, is. fill. 
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came out to play, and the townsfolk 
walked up and down the street in 
neighbourly groups chatting peace- 
fully, it was not without a pleasant- 
ness of its own. 

The children's game was the time- 
honoured one of " pickie," of which 
they never seemed to tire. It is a 
game requiring much hopping and 
skipping over chalk lines, great 
watchfulness, and a loud and in- 
sistent voice to claim one's rights. 
The Innisdoyle pic kie-p layers were 
an alert lot, but the loudest and most 
active one among them was Gubinet 
Bree. Strangers thought it a very 
queer and rather uncanny thing to 
see the little withered old woman 
hopping and yelling and quarrelling 
with the children, and the unconscious- 
ness of the latter, as they skipped and 
yelled and fought back, that she was 
not as one of themselves. The game 
almost invariably wound up in a vio- 
lent squabble, the hasty obliteration 
of the chalk squares by Gubinet, and 
her angry withdrawal from the play. 

" I'd sooner," she would cry dis- 
dainfully, " go breaking stones by 
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the roadside than be playing pickic 
with such a lot of c hating blaggards," 
and resuming the shawl which she 
had thrown down earlier, she would 
stalk off with her nose in the air. 
" I'll have every one o* ye down in 
the Black Books ! " she would scream 
back as a parting threat. 

Where she went on those occasions 
her companions did not care or in- 
quire. They considered her merely 
a "cross-patch" whose absence was 
very good company. 

One evening Lady S el in a, the 
landlord's wife who had newly come 
to the place and was staying with her 
husband at the hotel while some 
repairs were being made at the family 
mansion in Ballymorc, learned Gubi- 
net's history. She had often been an 
amused witness of the pickie-playing 
and its wind-up, and she was in- 
terested in the queer old woman. 
She had been sketching all day up 
the Knock, and on her way back to 
the town met Gubinet marching 
sturdily toward the mountain. The 
latter was passing on, but the lady 
spoke. 
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Good evening," she said pleasantly; 
it is beautiful weather, isn't it ? " 
'Tis well enough," replied 
Gubinet, with a dubious glance at 
her interlocutor — " 'tis well enough," 
she repeated, "if one could call any- 
thing well enough in such a desaving 
rogue of a world. There's a great 
lot o' blaggards in it entirely. I'm 
fairly torminted from 'em in Innis- 
doyle there." 

" You're a skilful pickie-player," 
said the lady. 

" But what's the good of it ? Them 
villains would bother a Cork lawyer, 
an' 'tis eyes in my poll I'd want to 
have to be equal to 'em. What 
vexes me entirely is that I haven't a 
single one o' my own to uphould me 
agin 'em ! An' look," she said, 
growing a little confidential, " 'tis the 
same thing that bothers me out at the 
little house on the Knock beyond. 
Not one of 'em — father, mother, the 
boys, or Norey — ever comes next or 
near me, an' every door an' windy in 
the place wide open. Isn't that 
terrible for a crature — to be getting 
such a quare reception every night ? 
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Not one of 'em to come near me ! 
An* to hear me calling 'em some 
nights out there you'd think 'twould 
wake the Seven Sleepers ! " The 
bleak look in her poor old eyes 
-touched the lady. 

"That's the worst o' that ould 
churchyard in Innisdoyle — when one 
o' your people goes there, the rest 
never cry 4 stop ' till they're after 
iiim, an' you might as well be trying 
to coax the plovers out o ? the rushy 
bog as to win 'em home again." 

" Perhaps it is happier in the 
churchyard than it was in the little 
house," said the lady, with kindly 
intention. 

" Well, sure, that's what I do be 
thinking too," she said, " an' that 
'tis fine for 'em to be having pace 
-an' aise now after it all — oh, an ocean 
full of pace an' aise was wanting to 
'em. But, sure, couldn't they come 
of an odd night an' let me ketch 
even one glimpse of 'em — I wouldn't 
care which, for don't you see," cun- 
ningly, " if 'twas only Norey, or even 
one o' the boys : I could be axing 
them about the rest, an' find out how 
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to get at 'em at all. But there's no 
move in 'em, an' if you don't call it 
a grievous ould rogue of a world, I 
don't know what name you have 
for it." 

" Is it long since they went to the 
peace of the churchyard ? " asked the 
lady softly. 

" Long ? " said Gubinet, question- 
ing herself. "Well, it must be, for 
the slip of ivy 1 put at my father's 
head has a stem as thick as a young 
oak, but on the other hand, if it was 
long, sure I'd be growing up an' 
getting sense an' studdiness.. I'm 
not studdy, someway," meditatively, 
and with for the moment a thoroughly 
sane expression. "But" — the elfin 
look returning — "would you wonder 
at it an' I having to stand the roguery 
of them pickie-players ? Iyeh, an' 
me without one o' my own ! Not 
a sowl to ax what the crying an' 
bawling I have by myself up there 
on the Knock every night is about." 

" ' Crying and bawling ' are 'so 
little use, poor thing." 

" But sure that's the r'ason that I 
cry an' bawl. If 'twas any use— if 
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give it over. But they don't." The 
out bursting tears, so strange and 
woful to see in eyes so old, rolled 
down her withered face, and the lady 
with a pang at her own heart turned 
the conversation. 





SIR WALTER RALEGH.' 

RALEGH was aroused from 
his bed in the Tower in the 
early morning of the 28th of 
October to be taken to the King's 
Bench. He was in a burning fever, 
and dressed hastily without arranging 
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his curly white hair. As he passed 
through the corridors an old servitor 
pressed forward and reminded him of 
this — "Let them kem it that have 
it," he replied, and then, as if to bring 
a smile to the old man's woful face, 
he added, " Peter, dost thou know 
of any plaister to set a man's head 
on again when it is off ? " 

On his arrival at the King's Bench, 
Yelverton, the Attorney-General, 
demanded that sentence should be 
passed upon him for the. conviction 
of 1603. The Clerk of the Crown 
read the records of the previous 
trial, and the prisoner was then 
asked by Montague, the Chief Jus- 
tice, if he had anything to urge 
why sentence should not be passed. 
Ralegh began to defend himself 
about Guiana, but was told that 
was not to the purpose. " All I 
can say, then," he replied, " is that 
the judgment I received to die so 
long since cannot now, I hope, be 
strained, for since, then, it was his 
Majesty's pleasure to grant me a 
commission to proceed on a voyage 
beyond the seas, wherein I had 
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martial power over the life and death 
of others, so under favour I presume 
I stand discharged of that judg- 
ment. . . By that commission I gained 
new life and vigour, for he that hath 
power over the lives of others must 
surely be master of his own." " The 
commission does not infer pardon," 
said Montague, " because treason is 
a crime which must be pardoned by 
express words, not by implication." 
"If that be your lordship's opinion," 
replied the prisoner, " I can only put 
myself upon the mercy of the King. 
His Majesty, as well as others who 
are here present, have been of opinion 
that in my former trial I received 
but hard measure. Had the King 
not been exasperated anew against 
me, certain 1 am that I might have 
lived a thousand years before he 
would have taken advantage of that 
conviction." Then he pleaded that he 
might be granted some little time to 
arrange his affairs, and asked for pens, 
ink, and paper ; for he had some- 
thing, he said, of which to relieve 
his conscience and to satisfy the 
King. The plea that his com- 
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mission condoned his past treason 
was his last hope, and that was now 
gone. So, calm and smiling, the 
great Englishman was led from the 
Hall to the little prison of the Gate- 
house hard by, doomed beyond hope 
now to be sacrificed for daring to 
assert the right of England to 
conquer and civilise a share of the 
vast continent of South America ; 
a martyr to the cause of a great 
colonial Britain, done to death by 
the basest King that ever sat on 
Britain's throne. 

Not an hour was to be lost before 
the shameful deed was consum- 
mated. The King had hidden him- 
self in the country to be out of 
the way of appeals for mercy, 
or the execrations of the indignant 
populace, and before the day waned 
the scaffold was being erected in Old 
Palace Yard, where the last scene of 
the tragedy was to be enacted. The 
black deed was to be got through 
early — if possible before the people 
were fully astir, for it was Lord 
Mayor's Day, and all the citizens 
would flock to see the brave 
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show, which came from the 
city. 

From the moment that all hope on 
earth had fled for him there was no 
more weak whining, no more abject 
servility for Ralegh. Dignified and 
cheerful, as in his best moments, 
without bravado, and without com- 
plaint, his last hours vindicated his 
character for true courage and noble- 
ness. On his way from the Hall to 
the Gatehouse he met an old acquaint- 
ance, Sir Hugh Beeston, whom he 
asked whether he would come to the 
execution the next morning. " I do 
not know what you may do for a 
place," he added. " For my own 
part I am sure of one. You must 
make what shift you can." His 
kinsman, Thomas Thynne, came to 
see him at the Gatehouse, and 
seemed to think that he was more 
cheerful than was fitting. " Do not 
cany it with too much bravery," he 
said. "Your enemies will take 
exception if you do." " It is my 
last mirth in this world," replied 
Ralegh-; "do not grudge it me. When 
I come to the sad parting you will 
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see me grave enough." The Dean 
of Westminster, who attended him, 
was struck with the same idea, and 
warned him against vainglory. " He 
seemed to make so light of it that I 
wondered at him. . . . But he gave 
God thanks that he never feared 
death. . . . He was the most fearless 
of death that ever was known, and 
the most resolute and confident, yet 
with reverence and conscience." 

After nightfall the devoted wife was 
brought to the Gatehouse to take a 
last leave of her husband. She, poor 
soul, had prayed and hoped up to 
now that he might be saved. Her 
boy, Carew Ralegh, had addressed a 
passionate appeal to the King for his 
father's life, and Lady Ralegh had 
continued to pray to her husband's 
friends and kinsmen on the council 
to intercede for him. But it was all 
of no avail ; and the only grace she 
could get was that his dead body 
should be delivered to her. In their 
last hours on earth together he told 
her he could not trust himself to 
speak of their dear little son ; it 
would make the parting only the 
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more bitter for them both, and as if 
to divert her own thoughts from her 
approaching widowhood, he dwelt 
mainly upon her future vindication 
of his good name, in case, as he 
feared, that he might be prevented 
from himself doing so on the scaffold. 
Whilst they were thus communing, 
the clock of the Abbey boomed out 
the hour of midnight, and the 
agonised wife was obliged to tear 
herself away. "It is well, dear 
Bess," were his last, words to her, 
" that thou mayst dispose of that 
dead which thou hast not always the 
disposing of when alive." 

Through most of the night the 
prisoner mused and wrote. He 
drew up notes for his intended 
speech upon the scaffold, and at 
some time during his last hours 
must have written the verse which 
was found in his Bible after his 
death. 



** Even such is time ! who takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust : 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 
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RISONERS OF CONSCIENCE.' 

MATILDA sat in a large, 
uncushioned chair of black 
wood — the chair of her fore- 
elder Olaf, who had made it in 
Iceland from some rare drift, and 
brought it with his other household 
goods to Shetland ten generations 
past. It was a great deal too large 
for her shrunken form, and her old, 
old face against its blackness looked 
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' as if it had been carved out of the 
yellow ivory of Sudan. Never had 
David seen a countenance so void 
of expression ; it was like a scroll 
rhade unreadable by the wear and 
dust of years. Life appeared 'to 
have retreated entirely to her eyes, 
which were fierce and darkly glow- 
ing. And the weight and coldness 
of her great age communicated it- 
self ; he was chilled by her simple 
presence. 

" What is your business ? " she 
asked. 

" I am the son of your niece 
Karen." 

" I have no niece." 

" Yea, but you have. Death 
breaks no kinship. It is souls that 
are related, not bodies ; and souls 
live for ever." 

" Babble ! In a word, what 
brought you here ? " 

" I came only to see you." 

"Well, then, I sent not for you." 

" Yet I thought you would wish 
to see me." 

" I do not." 

"Liot Borson is dead." 
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I am glad of it. He was a 
murderer whrle he lived, and now 
I hope that he is a soul in pain 
for evermore." 

44 1 am his son, and you must 
not " 

44 Then what brought you here ? 
I have hoped you were dead for 
many a year. If all the Borsons, 
root and branch, were gone to their 
father the devil, it would be a 
pleasure to me. I have ever hated 
them ; to all who knew them they 
were bringers of bad luck," she 
muttered angrily, looking into 
David's face with eyes full of baleful 
fire. 

44 Yet is love stronger than hate, 
and because my mother was of your 
blood and kin I will not hate you." 

44 Hear a wonder ! " she screamed. 
44 The man will not hate me. Son 
of a murderer, I want not one kind 
thought from you." 

44 There is no cause to call my 
father what' neither God nor man 
has called him." 

44 Cause enough ! I know that 
right well." 
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"Then it is only right you give 
proof of such assertions. Say what 
you mean and be done with it." 

" Ah ! you are getting angry at 
last. Your father would have been 
spitting fire before this. But it was 
not with fire he slew Bele Trenby — 
no, indeed ; it was with water. Did 
he not tell you so when he stood on 
the brink of Tophet ? " 

" God did not suffer his soul . to be 
led near the awful place. When he 
gave up his ghost he gave it up to 
the merciful Father of spirits. It 
is wicked to speak lies of the living; 
it is abominable and dangerous to 
speak ill of the dead." 

" I fear neither the living nor the 
dead. I will say to my last breath. 
that Liot Borson murdered Beler 
Trenby. He was long minded to 
do the deed ; at last he did it." 

"How can you alone, of all the 
men and women in Lerwick, know 
this ? " 

" That night I dreamed a dream. 
I saw the moss and the black water, 
and Bele's white, handsome face go 
down into it. And I saw your father 
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there. What for? That he might 
do the murder in his heart." 

"The dream came from vour own 
thoughts." 

44 It came from Bele's angel. The 
next day — yes, and many times after- 
ward—I took to the spot the dog 
that loved Bele, and .the creature 
whined and crouched to his spectre. 
Men are poor, sightless creatures ; 
animals see spirits where we arc 
blind as bats." 

44 Are these your proofs ? Why do 
people suffer you to say such things ? " 

44 Because in their hearts they 
believe me. Murders tell tales ; 
secretly, in the night, crossing the 
moss, when men are not thinking, 
they breathe suspicion ; they speak 
after being long dumb. Fifty 
years is not the date of their 
bond. They haunt the place of 
their tragedy, and men dream of the 
deed. So it is. The report sticks 
to Liot, and more will come of it 
yet. Oh, that he were in your 
shoes to-day ! I would find the 
strength to slay him, if I died and 
went to hell for it." 
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"Woman, why dost thou damn 
thyself while yet there is a hope 
of mercy ? " 

" Mercy ! What have you to do 
with mercy ? One thing rejoices 
me : it will not be long ere I meet 
that blessed thrall that cursed all the 
generations of the Borsons. He and 
I will strike hands in that quarrel ; 
and it shall go ill with you and your 
children till the last Borson be cursed 
off the face of the earth." 

"I will flee unto the Omnipotent. 
He will keep even my shadow from 
the evil ones that follow after. Now 
I will go, for I see there is no hope 
of good-will between us two." 

"And it is my advice that you go 
away from Shetland." 

"That I will not do. There are 
my cousins Nanna and Vala here ; 
and it is freely said that you have 
done them much ill. I will stay 
here and do them all the good I 
can. 

" Then you will have Nicol Sin- 
clair to settle with. That is the 
best of my wish. Nicol Sinclair is 
my third cousin, and I have given 
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him five hundred pounds because he 
hates the Borsons and is ready to 
cross their happiness in all things 
possible. Pack, now, from my 
presence ! I have no more to say 
to you. I am no kin to you, and I 
have taken good care to prevent the 
law making you kin. My will is made. 
All that Ii have not given to Nicol 
Sinclair goes to make free the slaves 
in Africa. Freedom ! freedom ! free- 
dom ! " she shrieked. " Nothing is 
cruel but slavery." 

It was . the old Norse passion for 
liberty, strong and vital when every 
other love was ashes. It was a 
passion also to which David instantly 
responded. The slumbering senti- 
ment awoke like a giant in his heart, 
and he comprehended it by a racial 
instinct as passionate as her own. 
You have done well," he said. 

Hunger and cold, pain and poverty, 
are nothing if one has freedom. It 
is a grand thing to set a man or a 
woman free" 

" And yet you catch haddock and 
herring ! Bah ! we have nothing to 
do with each other." 
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"Then farewell, aunt, and God 
give you mercy in the day you 
will need metcy." 

She was suddenly and. stolidly 
silent. She fixed her eyes on the 
dull glow of the burning peats, and 
relapsed into the torpor that was her 
habitual mood. Its force was insur- 
mountable. David went slowly out 
of her presence, and was unable for 
some time to cast off the depression 
of her icy influence. 
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MY LONG LIFE.* 

THE mutton chap I took pleasure 
and pride in cooking myself, 
and I think I may venture to 
affirm that never was mutton chop 
better broiled. Certain it is that 
this strengthening regime brought the 
much-desired cure. We continued 
to practise the strict economy we 
had early agreed to observe ; and, 
among other savings ot expense, I 
made all the cloches I wore, as well 
as my husband's dress waistcoats. 

• From " My Loig Life," by Mary 
Cowden-C larks. With 4 Photogravure 
Engraving! and 4 Collotypes. Crown 8*0, 
cloth gilt, {t. 6.1. 
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One of these I especially remember, 
for it was embroidered by my mother, 
on black satin, with a wreath of ivy 
leaves and berries in their natural 
colours as its border. I mention 
these particulars in order to show 
that a woman who adopts literary 
work as her profession need not 
cither nejglect or be deficient in the 
more usually feminine accomplish- 
ments of cookery and needlework. 

We spent very happy days at this 
juncture. My father had the joy of 
seeing his sons and daughters be- 
ginning their several appointed pur- 
suits in life prosperously, and of 
having them in his own home give 
evidence of the musical talent they 
inherited from him, and the pro- 
ficiency they had severally attained 
therein. Among his younger daughters 
he had soprano voices, and his eldest 
daughter supplied him with a meek 
counter tenor. His sons Alfred and 
Edward had each a bass voice, and 
his son-in-law, Charles, sang tenor. 
No day passed without my father's 
own canon 4 in 2, " Give thanks to 
God," being sung as a grace after 
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dinner ; and no first of May was 
allowed to pass without my husband's 
song, " Old May Morning," set to 
music by my father, being invariably 
sung by us to him. We had not yet 
left Frith Street when a most memor- 
able musical evening took place there. 
It was just after Malibran's marriage 
with De Beriot, and they both came 
to a party at our house. De Beriot 
played in a string quartett by Haydn, 
his tone being one of the loveliest I 
ever heard on the violin — not except- 
ing that of Paganini, who certainly 
was a marvellous executant. Then 
Malibran gave, in generously lavish 
succession, Mozart's "Non piu di 
fiori," with Willman's obbligato ac- 
companiment on the Corno di 
bassetto ; a " Sancta Maria " of her 
host's composition (which she sang 
at sight with consummate effect and 
expression), a tenderly graceful air, 
" Ah, rien n'est doux comme la voix 
qui dit je t'aime," and lastly a spirited 
mariner's song, with a sailorly burden, 
chiming with their rope hauling. In 
these two latter she accompanied 
herself; and when she had con- 
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eluded, amid a rave of admiring 
plaudits from all present, she ran up 
to one of the heartiest among the 
applauding guests — Felix Mendelssohn 
— and said, in her own winning, 
playfully imperious manner (which a 
touch of foreign speech and accent 
made only the more fascinating), — 
" Now, Mr. Mendelssohn, I never 
do nothing for nothing ; you must 
play for me now I have sung for 
you." He, " nothing loath," let her 
lead him to the pianoforte, where he 
dashed into a wonderfully impulsive 
extempore — masterly, musician-like, 
full of gusto. In this marvellous 
improvisation he introduced the 
several pieces Malibran had just 
sung, working them with admirable 
skill one after the other, and finally 
in combination, the four subjects 
blended together in elaborate counter- 
point. When Mendelssohn had 
finished playing, my father turned 
to a friend near him and said, — " He 
has done some things that seem to 
me to be impossible, even after I 
have heard them done." A strong 
proof was given of the effect Men- 
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delsaohn had produced upon the 
musical soul of the host of the 
evening by his writing, the very next 
morning, the canon just alluded to, 
which the composer entitled " A 
Thanksgiving after Enjoyment." 
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THE TORMENTOR* 



LONG as his life had been. Dr. 
Muster had never seen such a 
case, and he stood at the bed- 
side forgetting his personal agitations, 
Maud had drunk half the "antidote" 
in a wild . prayer and hope that it 
might at least bring back her beauty 
before Paul arrived. Dr. Muster was 
examining the "antidote" and asking 
where it came from, while Paul stood 
trembling by his side, Maud could 
not speak, and Dr. Muster signed to 
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Paul to bring Miss Pilking. He went 
to her door, but it was fastened from 
within. He heard her crying, "Heck, 
heck ! There they are. Jail and 
ropes ! " He returned dizzy to the 
bedside, and saw a strange look on 
Dr. Muster's face. He was holding 
the bottle up to the light with his 
shaking hand. He then removed the 
cork, and smelt the contents. He 
looked very intently at Maud, and 
took the skin of her cheek in his 
fingers. She lay without resistance, 
breathing heavily with shut eyes. 
Dr. Muster slightly pressed the skin 
between his fingers, and when he 
relieved the pressure it did not 
relax, but remained in a ridge. He 
laid his stethoscope to her heart and 
her lungs, while Paul went, reeling to 
the other side of the room. He felt 
her feet, and then covered her up. 
He turned to Paul, who was holding 
his own throat with both hands to 
suppress his sobs. 

" How long ? " 

" Don't know — weeks — months." 

" Sprig attending ? " 

" No." 
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Dr. Muster took up the "antidote" 
again and beckoned to Paul. 

" This is very . . . strange ! " he 
said, with a peculiar glance. 

Paul's eyes met his, and there was 
haste in them both. Dr. Muster 
pointed to the bed, where the clothes 
were moving, and whispered, with 
his eyes widening, u Poi . . . son ! " 
and then pointed to the bottle, 
whispering, " Antidote ! " 

Paul was in a stupor, and hardly 
believed his ears. 

" Come at once,'* said Dr. Muster, 
suddenly, as if a thought had struck 
him. 

They tried Miss Pil king's door, but 
it was still fastened. They heard 
" Ropes ! " 

How crime trembles at sound ! 
Crime thinks that every footstep is 
the footstep of the avenger. 

A thought had certainly struck Dr. 
Muster, and as he was driving with 
Paul in the sleigh he wished to com- 
municate it. But it was not about 
Lord Sother's loan : it was far more 
serious. He tried to gather his 
scattering thoughts. 
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" Have you," he asked, " seen Mr. 
... Mr. Bristol ? " 

." Tell me ... " said Paul, as they 
went driving rapidly through the 
snows, "will she get better? * Where 
am I ? . . . Where are you taking 
me ? . . . Oh ! " 

" My dear boy," said Dr. Muster. 

" Tell me, tell me ! " cried Paul. 

'"If you wish to know the truth, I 
. . . must say no, unless there's a 
miracle." 

" O . . . O God ! " cried Paul, 
rising, while Dr. Muster tried to hold 
him down. 

" Stop ! " cried Paul to the driver, 
and before the sleigh stopped got 
out. 

" Go on," said Dr. Muster to the 
driver, and turned round, lifting his 
hands, and saw Paul running back 
through the slush to Little Pines. 

He had taken the bottle with him, 
and was still examining it, shaking it 
till the contents began to foam. He 
was unable to give precision tp the 
thought that began to possess him, 
but a sudden suspicion made him 
stop at the chemist's to discover 
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what medicines had been given out 
during the last fortnight. A book 
was kept into which all the prescrip- 
tions were copied. The last entered 
was signed "John Muster," and the 
doctor read it in a state of excitement 
that he could not conceal. It was 
the prescription for the very bottle 
he had in his hand, he guessed. 

"I ... I never gave " he 

began, but caught himself in time, 
and went out with the bottle, saying, 
44 Good morning " instead of 4< Good 
evening." 

His tottering brain began to right 
itself as it seized the thought that 
Bristol must be the author of the 
prescription, and that the paper he 
had signed was undoubtedly it. He 
went home to Widow Busk in alarm, 
and tested chemically the contents of 
the bottle, discovering that it answered 
as an antidote to certain features of 
the poisoning of Maud. 

44 Leave it alone," said Widow 
Busk, "and let us go away." 

" # Leave it alone ! " ejaculated Dr. 
Muster. "My name is there ! Oh ! 
. . . he is a blackguard. . . . I knew, 
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and how can I compass his . . . his 
end ? " 

He hesitated, bewildered by a 
hundred suggestions, and flitted 
through his rooms waving his hands. 
He thought of driving back to Paul 
. . . Paul would not listen . . . She 
was dying, and he would spend the 
last moments with the wreck of her 
in his arms. . . . Every proposal that 
came to Dr. Muster was checked by 
the thought of his own safety. "Oh, 
crush that man ! " he said, "and find 
out the truth ! " Would he run and 
make a pact with him? He hesitated 
even to do that. He loved Paul too 
much, and he turned affrighted at the 
thought of being an accomplice. He 
looked again and again at the bottle, 
and rehearsed the signing of the paper 
until his head became giddy. His 
enemy was almost in his hands, but 
his hands were tied so that he could 
not take him. In the desperation 61 
his revenge he ran to Lawyer Crack, 
and as he came running in he made that 
eminent person leap from his chair. 

"We have a ... a blackguard in 
our midst ! " cried Dr. Muster. 
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" A blackguard ! " replied Lawyer 
Crack, holding on to his desk. "Who, 
sir?" 

"The . . . the occupant of The 
Rookery ! " cried Dr. Muster, and 
hurried out. 

Lawyer Crack followed him, 
excitedly asking news, but Dr. 
Muster was already in his sleigh 
again, and replied only by ges- 
tures. 

" I ... I knew there was some'at 
in the wind," said Crack, as he 
prepared to go to Paul. 

It was Christmas Eve, and it was 
hard snowing. It had been hard 
snowing when Bristol left Miss 
Pil king's flat. He went home on 
foot all the way. That girl is dying, 
he said, and who knows what Pil king 
is going to do. Old Pil king will 
confess. She feels the dry noose 
already. She will mention my 
name ! Here's a pass . . . yet . . . 
yet, he said as he came up his avenue. 
It was getting grey and dark, and the 
snow took his long boots up to the 
knees. 
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There are, heh ! strange moments 
in this life ! 

The sun was falling through the 
freezing snow cloud, but it was like 
a sudden fall in a fire which, instead 
of bringing loss of light and flame, 
sends up a bright, populous shower of 
it. 

The light shot about the garden, 
and passed hastily over the heaped 
roof down to the glimmering banks 
and lawns, lighting up these calami- 
tous, dim ways of winter. 

The light that never was on sea or 
land may evidently be thrown upon 
them ? . : . Is this it ? 

He started at the sound of Christ- 
mas bells. Merry, merry bells. 

Christmas Eve — hem ! Truth is 
often born in a manger, it is ... S* 
death, such a swing journey we do 
have till we arrive at any terminus 
of fixed opinion, mere trapezing and 
acrobatic walking on tight-ropes in 
mid air. Ropes ! Ah ! 

But he never expected the sight 
that met his eyes. As he passed the 
windows of his library he heard loud 
voices of women. He looked in, and 
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saw Jessie and Fan in the middle of 
the room. He ran in, but found the 
door locked, and there he stumbled 
against his father, who was making an 
effort at entrance. 

** Oh ! oh, you blackguard and 
parricide I " shrieked the old man, 
groping for the handle. 

" Get you to bed," said Bristol, and 
shoved him aside. 

He ran to the windows again, but 
found they were also fastened. He 
looked through, and saw Fan on the 
floor. They had not seen him. Jessie 
was panting, and sinking into a chair. 
But the revolt had at last come. In 
his absence she had rifled his cabinet, 
and found in it many a strange thing : 
a history of Miss Pilking, which was 
a close-reasoned essay on crime, with 
mention of Maud ; heaps of money : 
notes about Paul and Maud : mention 
of herself and Fan : grim comment 
on Dr. Muster and Miss Pilking, and 
a hundred strange items. Opposite 
her own name an unutterable word. 
In her desperation she sent for 
Fan, who came unsuspecting. Loud 
verbal menacehadbeen the beginning. 
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" Do- you know — do you know, 
woman ? " she asked. 

Fan stood for a moment stunned, 
and then recovering herself broke out 
on the calumnious woman. 

" I ... I will not believe you ! " 
gasped Fan, holding on to a chair. 
" You . . . you slanderous ! " 

" He is a . . . oh, what is he not ? 
Look ! " said Jessie, coming near her. 

" Will you pollute me, scandalous 
woman ? " 

" He is mine, though I hate him, 
and will make him renounce you ! " 
cried Jessie. 

" Lies ! " cried Fan, turning faint. 

" Open the door ! " cried Bristol, 
and sent his foot through the window. 
Jessie started and ran. " Here he is ! 
Oh ! " 

Bristol flung her from him, and 
entered the room with his father 
at his heels. Old Bristol went 
stumbling round demanding who 
they were. He tripped over Fan, 
and fell on his face. 

" Oh, parricide ! " 

"Lamps ! " cried Fan, faintly. 
"is . . . is it true?" 
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" Who arc you ? " said old Bristol, 
clutching at her. 4 

Bristol lit no lamps, and the fierce 
wrangle took place in the dark. The 
old man, as if he did not require eyes 
to see, went out stumbling, holding 
his hands above his head, and crying 
for help. " Oh, oh, black day ! " he 
cried, as he groped his way up the 
stair. "My God, is it well that I 
cannot see ? " 

" Liar ! " said Bristol to Jessie. 
"Fan, 'Fan, would you believe a 
trull like this ? Wished to get quit 
of her months ago. Intrigue with 
Black Harry ! " 

" Liar ! Indescribable liar ! " 
shrieked Jessie, and ran out ; but 
Bristol did not know how she was 
laden with heavy news. 

It took her all night labouring 
through the snow-floods. She might 
have found a sleigh, but she went 
stealthily through Great Pines by 
the back ways, and passed into the 
main road like a thief. It was 
months since she had seen that road, 
and now it lay white and black before 
her. How easily she traced black 
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steps — almost heard them — over what 
had been the snow of her life. Eight 
miles of sodden snow with manv a 
stumble, many a broken gesture and 
reaching of hands upwards to the 
stars where they shone like bright ice 
nuggets. A sleigh passed her with 
jingling bells while she lay black in 
the snow heaps — piece of broken 
womanhood. Over the level miles 
and ice flats without a moon, and 
night's round hearth awaiting its late 
kindling. 

Twelve at night and one and two* 
and sound of bells coming all the 
way from Bethlehem. 

Give me a soul sitting in its mid 
calamity, and I will be kind to it. 
Yet at that moment her faith in 
others' love and goodness was like a 
poor night-light. But she loved him 
still to the full, and hated herself for 
loving him. She was grasping her 
hands as if to simulate touch with 
his. Touch leaves only exasperation. 

How desire winds much like a sensi- 
tive plant about youth's limbs, soft 
and gorgeous and serpentine in its 
first exquisite climbing. She looked 
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up, and saw star upon star, the 
universe's rolling-stock ! She sank 
back in the shows, and heard rivers 
pushing down ice. Heavy with 
news, indeed. She was going to 
Paul too late---months late. And 
in her loud cry for protection she 
almost forgot Maud. She remem- 
bered her own innocent childhood, 
much like thistle-down, but now 
grown full of stinging pricks. "And 
yet . . . and yet," she said, as she 
looked about fearfully for mercy and 
not for judgment. 

Three and four, and much tarrying. 
If she knew how it lent him chance 
of swift escape she might take the 
road more bravely. But she asked 
herself if she could meet Paul. 
Somebody to hiae me ! Four, and 
a certain movement in the night as if 
he were turning in his first sleep. 
Not a bird stirring. But solemn 
echoes of bells of Bethlehem ringing 
in a shepherd for the sheep. . . . 
Faint silhouette in the East, thin- 
pencilled. Heavy night, and heavier 
day ! She sawLudd lying silent like 
a sea, with snow ridged like frozen 
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waves. Cold, but not so cold, and 
there was even a soft breath of thaw 
wind, a warning, maybcjthat Ludd is 
to be played with no more. Morning 
is still far off, frost-chained, and very 
low in the skies. And the King o' 
the Air is casting his clouds like a 
draw-net for the stars. She saw 
Little Pines lying at Ludd's cold feet, 
and Ludd lying at the feet of the 
great mountains. And she sank on 
her knees again in vague travail like 
a goddess of birth. . . . 
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PRIVATE PAPERS OF WILBER- 
FORCE.* 

THE brotherly intimacy between 
Pitt and Wilberforce is clearly 
shown in the next letter. 
Wilberforce had written to Pitt to 
tell him of the change in his religious 
opinions, and, in consequence, of his 
probable retirement from political 
life. He no doubt thought that Pitt 
would rail to sympathise with his 
altered views, but the man who was 
"so absorbed in politics that he had 
never given himself time for due 



• From "The Private Papers of Williai 
Wilberforce." Collected and Edited, with 
Preface, by A. M. Wilberforce. With Phot, 
gravnre and other Illustrations. Demy 8v. 
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reflection on religion " * wished to 
understand the religious difficulties 
of his friend, and with the greatest 
tenderness begs him to open his mind 
to *' one who does not know how to 
separate your happiness from his 
own." 

" Downing Street, 

"December 2, 1785. 
"My dear Wilberforce, — Bob 
Smith t mentioned to me on Wednes- 
day the letters he had received from 
you, which prepared me for that I 
received from you yesterday. I am 
indeed too deeply interested in what- 
ever concerns you not to be very 
sensibly affected by what has the 
appearance of a new aera in your life, 
and so important in its consequences 
for yourself and your friends. As 
to any public conduct which your 
opinions may ever lead you to, I will 
not disguise to you that few things 
could go nearer my heart than to find 
myself differing from you essentially 
on any great principle. 

* " Life of Wilberforce," vol. i. p. 95. 
f Afterwards first Lord Carrington. 
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"I trust and believe that it is a 
circumstance which can hardly occur. 
But if it ever should, and even if I 
should experience as much pain in 
such an event, as I have found hitherto 
encouragement and pleasure in the 
reverse, believe me it is impossible 
that it should shake the sentiments 
of affection and friendship which I 
bear towards you, and which I must 
be forgetful and insensible indeed if 
I ever could part with. They are 
sentiments engraved in my heart, and 
will never be effaced or weakened. 
If I knew how to state all I feel, and 
could hope that you are open to con- 
sider it, I should say a great deal more 
on the subject of the resolution you 
seem to have formed. You will not 
suspect me of thinking lightly of any 
moral or religious motives which 
guide you. As little will you 
believe that I think your under- 
standing or judgment easily misled. 
But forgive me if I cannot help 
expressing my fear that you are 
nevertheless deluding yourself into 
principles which have but too much 
tendency to counteract your own 
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object, and to render your virtues 
and your talents useless both to 
yourself and mankind. I am not, 
however, without hopes that my 
anxiety paints this too strongly. 
For vou confess that the character 
of religion is not a gloomy one, and 
that it is not that of an enthusiast. 
But why then this preparation of 
solitude, which can hardly avoid 
tincturing the mind either with 
melancholy or superstition ? If a 
Christian may act in the several 
relations of life, must he seclude 
himself from them all to become 
so ? Surely the principles as well 
as the practice of Christianity are 
simple, and lead not to meditation 
only but to action. I will not, how- 
ever, enlarge upon these subjects 
now. What I would ask of you, as 
a mark both of your friendship and 
of the candour which belongs to your 
mind, is to open yourself fully and 
without reserve to one who, helieve 
me, does not know how to separate 
your happiness from his own. You 
do not explain either the degree or 
the duration of the retirement which 
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you have prescribed to yourself; you 
do not tell me how the future course 
of your life is to be directed, when 
you think the same privacy no longer 
necessary ; nor, in short, what idea 
you have formed of the duties which 
you arc from this time to practise. 
I am sure vou will not wonder if I 
am inquisitive on such a subject. 
The only way in which you can 
satisfy me is by conversation. There 
ought to be no awkwardness or em- 
barrassment to either of us, tho* there 
may be some anxiety ; and if you 
will open to me fairly the whole 
state of your mind on these subjects, 
tho' I shall venture to state to you 
fairly the points where I fear we 
may differ, and to desire you to re- 
examine your own ideas where I 
think you are mistaken, I will not 
importune you with fruitless discus- 
sion on any opinion which you have 
deliberately formed. You will, I am 
sure, do justice to the motives and 
feelings which induce me to urge 
this so strongly to you. I think you 
will not refuse it ; if you do not, 
name any hour at which I can call 
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upon you to-morrow. I am going 
into Kent, and can take Wimbledon 
in my way. Reflect, I beg of you, 
that no principles are the worse for 
being discussed, and believe me that 
at all events the full knowledge of the 
nature and extent of your opinions 
and intentions will be to me a lasting 
satisfaction. 

*' Believe mc, affectionately and 
unalterably yours, 

"W. Pitt." 

Pitt came the next morning ac- 
cording to his proposal in this re- 
markable letter : when Wilberforce * 
*' conversed with Pitt near two hours, 
and opened myself completely to 
him. . . . He tried to reason me out 
of my convictions, but soon found 
himself unable to combat their cor- 
rectness if Christianity were true." 
To quote Lord Rosebery's Preface t 
to these letters : " Surely a memor- 
able episode, this heart-searching of 
the young saint and the young 
minister. They went their different 
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Life of Wilberforce," vol. i. p. 95. 
f Privately printed. 
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ways, each following their high ideal 
in the way that seemed best to him. 
And so it went on to the end, 
Wilbcrforce ever hoping to renew 
the sacred c 





PACIFIC TALES.* 

(Thru young Polynesian girls, 
natives of Nine Island, in the South 
Pacific, determine to commit suicide 
together by leaping over the cliffs. 
Their bodies are seen lying upon the 
racks, washed to and fro by the surf.) 



" '■"■""'HE tide was dead low, yet, 

I as the half-naked men sprang 

across the pools and air-holes 

that broke up the crest or" the reef, 

the ocean swell broke savagely against 



* From ** Pacific ' 
Author of " By Reef 
Front apiece Portrait of the Authi 
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its face and smothered them in misty 
spray. And now and again a roller 
heavier than the rest would send a 
thin sheet of water hissing along the 
ledge of rock to sway to and fro 
the long black hair and ensanguined 
garments of the Three Friends. It 
came up clear as crystal ; it poured 
back again to the sea through the 
coral gutters and airholes tinged with 
a bloody stain. 



The trader pushed silently through 
the people and looked. Two, Ma- 
heke and Minea, were dead. The 
third, the round-faced, laughing- 
voiced Kitia, who was but budding 
into womanhood, still lived, but that 
it was not for long could easily be 
seen. Both legs and her back were 
broken. 

A woman, with shaking hands and 
streaming eyes, bent over her and 
spoke. 

The girl's eyes opened, big, soft, 
black, and tender. 

" Eke, where art thou, Mahekc' ? 
. . . and thou, my Minea . . . Shall 
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I fail thee, O my friends . . . my 
friends?" 

The woman pressed her lips to the 
dying mouth. 

"My child, my Kitia, 'tis I, thy 
old mother ! " 

The bruised and bleeding fingers 
twitched feebly, and then Ani, the 
Bitter-Tongued, knelt, and raising 
the girl's arms, placed the maimed 
hands against her mother's cheeks 
and kept them there. 

The woman sobbed a question, 
and in a faint whisper the answer 
came. 

" We had sworn it . . . long, long 
ago. 'Twas when MahekS's lover 
died we planned it. 'I will die ere 
I become wife to Paturei,' she said. 
. . . We were friends . . . friends. 
And Minea said, 'Then shall I die 
with thee, for I suffer pain always 
— always.' And then I, I who was 
strong and well, I jumped too ; for 
we were friends, and I had sworn to 
them ... to be with them . . . 
always . . . for ever. My mother 
... so old art thou . . ." 

The trader, with a sudden mist 
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dimming his eyes, and holding his 
hat in his hand, stood back and 
turned his face to the sea. 





[LD LIFE IN SOUTHERN 

SEAS.* 



(A fight between a whale and ttoo 
"killers" and a thresher shark. The 
scene of the encounter was the coast oj 
New South Wales.) 

FOR about ten] minutes or so 
the great humpback dragged his 
monstrous sixty feet of flesh and 
blubber across the tops of the sub- 
merged rocks, raising sometimes his 
vast head and sometimes his mighty 
flukes out of the water, as with all 
the weight of a hundred tons or 
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more he rubbed and scraped and 
scratched his itching belly against 
the surface of the rocks. Suddenly, 
a long, slender, greyish object swept 
like lightning upon him, and the 
thresher buried his teeth in the loose 
skin of his "small" — that is, about 
fifteen or sixteen feet from his tail. 
And at the same moment, with 
savage puffs of spray shooting high 
from their blow-holes, the two killers 
darted at his head and seized him by 
the jaws. In ten seconds there was 
nought to be seen but a maddened 
whirl and seeth of foam, as the un- 
fortunate victim sought to escape 
seaward. Well did he know that in 
such shallow water — there was but 
five or six fathoms — he could not 
sound far below into ocean's depths, 
and, carrying his foes with him, 
compel them to rise for air. Fifteen, 
perhaps twenty minutes, exhausts the 
air supply of a killer ; a whale can 
remain below the surface for sixty. 
But he made a bold attempt. 

Raising his enormous head high in 
air, and giving it a mighty shake, he 
freed himself from one of the killers, 
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whose body, twenty feet in length, 
he hurled from him as if it were a 
minnow ; but the other, with his 
cruel teeth buried bull-dog fashion 
in his thick lips, hung on with 
savage tenacity. And down upon 
his "small" the thresher, with his 
teeth gripping the loose, tough, and 
wrinkled skin, upreared his lengthy 
form, and brought hisawful scythe-like 
tail down upon the victim's back, 
with a smack that could be heard 
half a mile away. It cut, and then, 
as the whale rolled in his agony from 
the blow, a broad, white streak of 
blubber oozed through the severed 
skin. Before he could gather his 
strength for that seaward rush which 
meant life, the thrown-ofF killer was 
back, and had seized him again by 
his starboard hip. Too late ! he 
could not "sound" and could not flee, 
and the poor, worried animal seemed 
to know it, for suddenly he lay quiet, 
while the bull-dogs shook him and 
the thresher dealt him steady but 
fearful blows upon his broad expanse 
of shining back. 

" Oh, the poor whale ! " said my 
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little companion, as she shudderingly 
clutched my arm. "Look at that ! " 
The killer fastened to the left jaw 
of the helpless, floating monster, 
raising his square white and black head 
about a foot or two out of the water, 
gave it that quick jerk one sees a 
fox-terrier give to a rat, and brought 
away in his jaws a piece of lip about 
a yard long — a thick strip of bloody 
white and red. And, as a terrier 
throws a rat backward and upward, 
so did the killer throw away the gory 
mass ; it fell with a heavy splash 
upon the water some fathoms away. 
Then with a mighty leap the 
wretched whale sprang clear out of 
the water, standing for a moment or 
two straight up and down, and as he 
swung his body round in falling, we 
saw the blood pouring from his jaws 
in a stream. He fell upon his back 
with a terrific splash of foam, and 
for a few seconds was out of sight ; 
again he raised his head — the killers 
were both fastened to his lips again, 
tearing off the blubbery flesh in 
monstrous strips. Once, as he wal- 
lowed in his agony, be opened his 
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vasty jaw, and ere he could close 
his niouth one of his foes thrust in 
his bull-dog head and sought to tear 
away a piece of his great tongue. 
And then came such a crashing and 
splashing and bewildering leaping of 
foam, and his tail uprearcd itself and 
swept round and round in all direc- 
tions, and then struck the water a 
blow that sounded like a thunder- 
clap. 

"Look," said the child again, 
44 there are more of those cruel 
killers coming ; see, there they are, 
just below us ! Oh ! how I hate 
them ! " 

Fifty feet away from the perse- 
cuted humpback, and sailing round 
and round in the green water beyond 
the rocks, were five sharks. They 
had smelt the blood of the battle, 
and were waiting till they could join 
in, and, while the killers forced their 
heads into the humpback's mouth 
and tore out his toothsome tongue, 
feed upon the quivering mass of 
blubber and rend him in pieces from 
his head down to his " small." 

The unfortunate animal was now 
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becoming rapidly exhausted, and 
although he stilt strugjc the water 
resounding blows with his tail, he was 
convulsed with pain and terror, and 
swam slowly round and round in a 
circle, spouting feebly, and rolling 
from side to side in a vain effort to 
shake off the killers, and find his way 
to the open sea. Then, as if wearied 
with their attempts to get at his 
tongue, the two destroyers suddenly 
let go theia hold and swam away some 
twenty yards or so ; aj&d the thresher, 
too, although he still lay alongside, 
ceased his fearful blows and let his 
long, narrow, and tapering body lie 
motionless upon the water, and the 
five grey sharks drew nearer and 
nearer. But the killers had not left 
him, for after spouting once or twice, 
they slewed round and came at the 
prey with a savage rush, and, leaping 
bodily out of the water, flung them- 
selves upon his back time and time 
again with the most cruel and extra- 
ordinary pertinacity^, And so, at last, 
there he lay, his monstrous head and 
thirty feet of his back raised high out 
of the water, and the white teeth of 
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foam in which his colossal frame 
writhed and shuddered in deadly 
torment was tinged deeply with a 
bloodied red. Better far would 
have been for him the swift, death- 
dealing stroke of the whaler's lance, 
or the dreadful " squish " of the 
bursting bomb as it entered his vitals, 
and put an end to him at once, than 
endure such tortures as now were 
his. But, presently, gathering his 
strength for one final effort, one last 
spout slowly curled out, he lowered 
his head, raised his tail, and dashed 
headlong seaward. And like demons 
from the pit the two killers followed 
him down. They knew that for a 
mile out the water was too shallow 
for him to get away from them. 
Behind, the five sharks swept in 
swift pursuit ; ahead of all Alopias 
Vulpes cleft the water with sharp, 
vicious "twecps" of his long tail. 

Five, perhaps six minutes passed, 
and then, with a roaring burst of 
foam and spouting quickly, he raised 
his immense form half up out of the 
water and, supporting himself upon 
his tail, spun round and round. 
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Twice his cave-like mouth opened 
and shut, and as he beat Che sea into 
froth and spume around, a strange, 
awe-inspiring sound accompanied his 
last rpout ; for the sharks were at 
him below, tearing and riving out 
mouthfuls of blubber, and the killers 
had dragged out his tongue. One 
last shuddering gasp, and the now 
unconscious creature sank backward, 
and describing a circle in his final 
"flurry," rolled over, "fin up," and 
gave up his greasy ghost. 
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ILLIAM ALLINGHAM was 
born at Ballyshannon, County 
Donegal, in March, 18Z4, of 
stock, for he was sprung from 



one of Crorm 


ell's settlers. Of his 


birthplace he 
where I was bo 


gives the following 
'The little old town 
nhasavokeofitsown, 


through the 


persistent, humming 
air day and night, 
winter. Whenever I 


think of that 


town I seem to hear 


■ From " Lett 
to William Al 
George Birkbeck 


rs of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
ngham, 1854-1870," by 
Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. With 
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the voice. The river which makes 
it rolls over rocky ledges into the 
tide. Before spreads a great ocean 
in sunshine or storm ; behind stretches 
a many-islanded lake. On the south 
runs a wavy line of blue mountains; 
and on the north, over green, rocky 
hills, rise peaks of a more distant 
range. The trees hide in glens or 
cluster near the river ; grey rocks 
and boulder lie scattered about the 
windy pastures. The sky arches 
wide over all, giving room to multi- 
tudes of stars by- night and long 
processions of clouds blown from the 
sea, but also, in the childish memory 
where these pictures live, to deeps of 
celestial blue in the endless days or 
summer. An odd, out-of-the-way 
little town ours, on the extreme 
western verge of Europe ; our next 
neighbour, sunset way, being citizens 
of the great new republic, which 
indeed, to our imagination, seemed 
little, if at all, farther off than Eng- 
land in the opposite direction." 
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THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME 
FAMOUS MEN* 

SAMUEL fPEPYS, who was 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
whose diary, extending from 
January, 1659-60, to May, 1669, is 
well known, married, when he was 



twenty-three, Elizabeth 


St. 


Michel, 


a beautiful girl 


belonging to 


a good 


family, but only fifteen 


years 


of age. 


Their early 


marrici 


life 


was a 
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ith pove 
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perous circumstances, and in the end 
became rich. Pepys was unlike that 
husband of whom his wife said that 
she wished he had a tail to wag 
when he was pleased. The following 
is a tender wag of Pepys* tail : 

" Talking with pleasure with my 
poor wife, how she used to make 
coal-fires, and wash my foul clothes 
with her own hands for me, poor 
wretch ! in our little room at my 
Lord Sandwich's ; for which I ought 
for ever to love and admire her, and 
do : and persuade myself she would 
do the same thing again, if God 
should reduce us to it." 

After this we can forgive him for 
his pride in his carriage. 

" Abroad with my wife, the first 
time that ever I rode in my own 
coach, which do make my heart 
rejoice and praise God, and pray Him 
to bless it to me, and continue it." 

He and Mrs. Pepys, however, had 
their quarrels like other couples, and 
these are recorded as honestly as other 
matters. An entry on 12th July, 
1667, tells us that he "did give her 
a pull by the nose and some ill 
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words," and the consequence was 
that when he " went to the office to 
avoid further anger, she followed me 
in a devilish manner thither." 

Mrs. Pepys was somewhat wilful, 
especially in matters pertaining to 
" the fashions," which at the time of 
the diary were frequently extravagant 
in the extreme. It had become the 
mode for ladies to wear fair hair, as 
is often to be seen in a certain type 
of stage-ladies in our own day. Her 
husband was very wroth with her 
for what he considered was a dis- 
figuring of her own beautiful hair ; 
but Mrs. Pepys persisted in following 
the fashion, and this " scene " was 
the result: "May n, 1667. My 
wife being dressed this day in fair 
hair, did make me so mad that J 
spoke not one word to her, though 
I was ready to burst with anger. 
In my way home I discovered my 
trouble to my wife for her white 
locks, swearing several times, which 
I pray God forgive me for, and 
bending my fist that I would not 
endure it. She, poor wretch, was 
surprised with it, and made me no 
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answer all the way home ; but there 
we parted, and I to the office late, 
and then home, and without supper 
to bed, vexed." 

Possibly it was a suspicion on the 
part of Mrs. Pepys of her husband's 
susceptibility that led to the follow- 
ing domestic " scene," in which her 
maid Mercer figured : " To sing 
with my wife and Mercer in the 
garden ; and, coming in, I find my 
wife plainly dissatisfied with me that 
I can spend so much time with 
Mercer, teaching her to sing, and 
could never take the pains with her. 
Which I acknowledge ; but it is 
because the girl do take music mighty 
readily, and she do not, and music is 
the thing of the world that I love 
most, and all the pleasure almost that 
I can now take. So to bed in some 
little discontent, but no words from 
me. 

Samuel Pepys had always an eye 
for " mighty pretty women," and 
Mrs. Knipp, the actress, he especially 
admired. This aroused the " green- 
eyed monster " in Mrs. Pepys and 
sometimes she made things rather 
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warm for her husband, not only 
metaphorically but literally. One 
night when he had gone to bed — his 
wife not being induced to follow his 
example— and awaking suddenly, he 
found her standing by his bedside, 
like an avenging angel, with "the 
tong; red-hot at the ends," as if, he 
quaintly adds, " she did design to 
punish me with them." What sum- 
mary vengeance she was about to 
inflict we do not learn, for the adroit 
Samuel, stepping out of bed, disarmed 
herandarranged the artklesof a truce. 

In 1752 Howard, the prisoner's 
friend, married his landlady because 
he was grateful for the way she 
nursed him during a severe illness. 
She was sickly, considerably older 
than himself, and of a different social 
position, but they lived very har- 
moniously together until her death, 
which took place in three years' time. 

Then he entered upon that "cir- 
cumnavigation of charity" which did 
so much good and made his fame. 
Returning to England he married 
again and retired to his estate, where 
he employed himself promoting the 
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comfoit of his tenantry. After some 
time there his beloved wife died, but 
Howard's loss was the world's gain, 
because it was to relieve his sorrow 
that he undertook two more tours to 
visit the prisons of Europe. 

One night in the year 1795 the 
great Greek scholar, Porson, suddenly 
said to a friend named George Gordon, 
with whom he was smoking a pipe : 
** Friend George, do you not think, 
the Widow Lunan an agreeable sort 
of personage as time goes ? " Gordon 
answered in the affirmative, where- 
upon Porson added, " You must 

meet me to-morrow morning at 

church at eight o'clock " ; and with- 
out saying more, he went away. 

At the wedding service no one 
was present except the bride and a 
lady friend and Porson and his friend. 
After the ceremony, to keep up the 
secrecy that had been maintained 
throughout, the two former went out 
by one door and the two latter by 
another. Dinner over Porson sought 
other company, and finished up at 
the Cider Cellar tavern, where he 
stayed till eight o'clock next morning. 
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COSMO POLIS.* 

English Section. 



(From the " Rtcolletliom of Professor 
Max Muller," published in the English 
section ^/""Cosmopolis." Story tola to 
the Professor hy Emerson on the occa- 
sion af 'Ms lost visit to Oxford.) 

MY brother was sent by my 
father to Germany (I believe 
to Gottingen), and after a 
thorough study of theology was re- 
turning to America. On the voyage 
home the ship was caught in a violent 
gale, and all hope of saving it and the 
lives of the passengers was given up. 
At that time my brother said his 

• " C«mopoli> " : a Tri-lingual Review. 
Published monthly, price it. 6d. 
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prayers, and made a vow that if his 
life should be spared he would never 
preach again, but give up theology 
altogether and earn an honest living 
in some other way. The ship 
weathered the storm, my brother's 
life was saved, and, in spite of all 
entreaties, he kept his vow. * Some- 
thing of the same kind may have 
influenced me' (Emerson), he added ; 
' anyhow, I felt that there was better 
work for me to do than to preach 
from the pulpit.' And ^o, no doubt, 
there was, for this wonderfully gifted 
man, particularly at the time and in 
the place where he lived." 

Story of Macaulay by whom Pro- 
fessor Max Muller had been invited 
to call and discuss with him the pro- 
jected reforms in the Indian Civil 
Service : — 

" I went (he says) well provided 
with facts and arguments in support 
of the necessity of Oriental studies,, 
which I knew he had always dis- 
couraged. He began by telling me 
that he knew nothing of Indian 
languages and literature, and that he 
wanted to hear all I had to say on 
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the real advantages to be derived by- 
young civilians from a study of San- 
skrit. Before T had time to answer 
he began to relate his own experi- 
ences in India, . . . expressing his 
own convictions. This went on for 
nearly an hour, and I tried in vain to 
put in a single word. At the end of 
the so-called conversation Macaulay 
thanked me for the useful information 
I had given him, and I went back to 
Oxford — a sadder and I hope a wiser 
man." 

II. 

French Section. 

A Church at Siena, by Paul Bourget. 

Nous etions entres, comme il te- 
nait ce discours, dans l'interieur de 
la petite eglise. C'etait une con- 
struction a trois nefs, dont les mu- 
railles avaient du autrefois £tre 
pcintes a fresque d'une extremite a 
l'autre : un pan, a c6te de la porte, 
montrait encore de vagues formes 
coloriees. Une incurie de plusieurc 
siecles avait laisse se degrader cette 
decoration. Maintenant, ces longues. 
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muraillcs sc dcVeloppaient vides ct 
toutes blanches. Les vitraux dcs 
fenetrcs avaient 6t6 remplaccs par 
dcs carreaux depolis par ou filtrait un 
jour ncutre et gris, — mais cette clartc 
sobrc convcnaft bien a ce pauvre 
temple denude, dont la derniere 
splcndcur consistait en une suite de 
colonncs dc marbre, evidemment 
arrachdes a quelque temple paifen, et 
presquc toutes differentes de gran- 
deur, dc stvle et de mati&re. L'ar- 
chitecte du huitieme siecle les avait 
utilisces, telles quelles, en exhaussant 
ou abaissant leurs bases. La plupart 
etait de porphyre, quelques-unes dc 
granit, d'autres de marbre blanc ou 
de breschc vertc. Aucun des chapi- 
teaux nc ressemblait exactement a un 
autre, quoique presquc tous trahissent 
leur originc romaine, par lc melange 
des volutes, des oves, et des perles 
Ioniques avec les feuilles d'acanthe 
Corinthicnncs. L'autel, \so\6 au 
milieu de l'abside semi-circulaire, sc 
dressait en arricre dcs deux ambons. 
La mosaiquc des colonnettes de son 
baldaquin, executed dans le godt des 
Cosmates, attestait, elle aussi, Van- 
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cienne magnificence de San Spirito in 
Val cTElsa. Ainsi d^pouillee de la 
parurc de tableaux, de statues, de bas- 
reliefs, de metaux ciseles et d'etofFes 
qui en Italic fait un mus£c de chaquc 
eglise, celle-ci apparaissait vetuc de 
la seule beaute* de ses lignes. Le 
plan seVere de la basilique primitive 
s'y revelait d£gage* de tout surcharge. 
II avait fallu pour la ramener a cette 
sorte de schema ide'al le plus patient 
et le plus intelligent travail. L'ar- 
chiprdtre y avait depense* quarante 
annees. Et jouissant de mon admi- 
ration pour ce qui avait 6tc l'oeuvre 
de toutc son existence, sa podsie, son 
amour, il continuait son monologue : 
— "Quand je suis venu ici pour la 
premiere fois, il y a bien longtemps, 
en 1845, nomme* par hasard, j'ai 
pleure* de chagrin ; oui, Monsieur, 
j'ai pleure, et de vraies larmes, dcvant 
la ruine qu'etait cette belle chose... 
Cc mur a gauche avait une lezarde 
qui descendait jusqu'au pave. II a 
fallu le rcprendre depuis le bas. 
Maintenant un tremblement de terrc 
ne le secouerait seulement plus... 
Toutes les solives ont 6t6 charfgees 
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la-haut, toutcs... Et lcs ambons... 
Voyez la delicatesse de cette figure dc 
paon qui marchc parmi ces feuillages 
ct ccs raisins, Savez-vous ou j'ai re- 
trouve cette pierre, que des barbares 
avaicnt arrachee ? Pourquoi ? Je 
vous lc demandc. Elle faisait la 
margelle d'un puits, dans notre cam- 
pagne. Tenez, on reconnait la trace 
des deux cordes qui servaient a tirer 
les seaux... Et ces mosaiques dans 
les parties evidees de ces jolies colon- 
nettes torses ? C'est la Pia et moi 
qui les avons restaurees, petit carre 
par petit carre... Mais voici la Pia 
elle-mdme, Monsieur, avec les clefs ; 
venez j usque dans l'abside. Vous 
verrez la merveille des merveilles, 
une voute que vous couvrirez tout 
entiere de pieces d'or, sans la payer 
cc qu'elle vaut..." 

III. 

German Section. 

(From Hermann Conrad '/ essay on 
Irving 's career as actor and manager.) 

** Seine (Irving's) Auffassung des 
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Shylock ist meines Wissens eine 
originale, die neben der Darstellung 
des ' stcinernen ' Vcrbrechers und 
der meist vcrbreiteten des cynischen 
Unmenschen ihre voile Berechtigung 
hat. Er zeigt nicht einen beliebigcn 
Ghetto-Juden, sondcrn einen Vcne- 
tiancr, der von der Civilisation der 
Renaissance nicht unbcleckt geblie- 
ben ist, einen feinen Schurken, dem 
die Flamme der Rachsucht nur in 
einzelnen unbewachten Augenblicken 
aus dem leidenschaftlichen Herzen 
bricht. So findet er Gelegenheit, 
seine ganz spezielle Gabc leuchten 
zu lassen und gleichsam zwei Men- 
schen in einer Person vereint vorzu- 
fuhren : den ausseren Menschen 
gibt er vermittelst glatter Rede und 
ruhiger Geberden, den inneren, wah- 
ren durch den blossen Ausdruck 
seiner wunderbaren Augen. Die 
feinst ausgearbeitete Rolle ist, wie es 
scheint, nach allgemein iiberein- 
stimmendem Urteil sein Richelieu ; 
vielleicht deshalb, weil diescr Mann 
in seinem weltlichen Streben nicht 
ohnc sittliche Grosse, ja, nicht ohne 
Tdealismus war. . . . Der grosse 
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Cardinal crscheint magcr, abgclebt, 
vcrzchrt vom Ehrgeiz, wcniger um 
seint- als um Frankrcichs willcn. 
F.rgcht krampthafi immer nurwcnigc 
Scliriitc, wic cin vom Fieber gcschiit- 
tcllcr ; scin Blict ist ticf wic dcr 
ernes Gcistcrsehers ; . . . Wenn 
Richelieu miter den Hoflmgen crs- 
sclieint, wenn cr seine Verachtung 
dcr Mitt elm lissigkeit ins Antlic?. wirft, 
die seine S telle einnchmen soil, 
wenn or den halclosen Ludwig XIII. 
anile lu mid beschwon, verleiht 
Irving jener feincn Gestalt cine 
Uhcrwiiltigcndc Majestat. 
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THOSE DREADFUL TWINS. 

TELL ! about Carter Paterson's 



W 



We've got heaps of friends 
about, and Carter Paterson's Harry 
is one. Whenever we see him, he 
doesn't mind our getting in his cart 
and having a bit of a ride. He's 
generally got his boy with him ; but 
on this particular night, for some 
reason, he wasn't there. 

It happened on Saturday night, I 
remember. Bosen didn't dream it 
was so late ; but it must have been 
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nearly nine o'clock, and our bed- 
time. 

The front door bell rang, and it 
seems Bosen went with Alphonse to 
the door. It was Carter Paterson's 
cart, with a box for the mater. 

Well, as Alphonse and Harry was 
settling about the box, Bo suddenly 
took it into his head he'd have a 
little ride. He didn't find me, for 
I'd hidden behind a curtain to finish 
a fairy tale. So he thought he'd just 
pop in the van. He found it empty 
— I suppose ours must have been the 
last place they'd to call at that night. 

Bosen is one of those, if he once 
gets asleep, cannons won't wake him. 
He's not like me — I'm always awake 
with one car. 

Well, poor old Bo crept in a 
corner, and must just have got fast 
asleep in a jiffy, and Harry couldn't 
have known he was there. Bo told 
me afterwards he intended only going 
a very little way, then running home 
sharp to get to bed. He must have 
soon got sound asleep, though, for he 
knew nothing till he felt all stiff and 
cold, and turning over, he felt the 
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side he laid on was sere. He thinks 
that woke him, for then, to his 
surprise, he found he was not in his 
bedroom, and he took some time to 
think where he was and how he got 
there. Then he remembered awful 
suddenly. It was pitch dark, and 
very quiet. He crept to the edge of 
the cart and looked out, and found 
he was in a big shed, and there was 
other carts all about. He then saw 
how it was — his cart was there for 
the night, and the horse had gone 
to its stable ; Harry, too, must have 
gone home. 

Bo told me he felt awfully creepy, 
as there were no sounds about in the 
yard. Bo said he wouldn't have 
minded a bit if I'd been there, we'd 
have just talked the affair over how 
to get out. 

The weather was getting cold, and 
poor Bo felt creepish -and shivery, 
and had no idea what time it was. 
He crept back to his corner feeling 
horrid, and wondering what part of 
London he was in, and if it was too 
far to run home if he could get out. 
Then he thought he'd try and sec 
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if the place was locked up. He 
felt in an awful funk, and began to 
think of me and the mater and all 
being in fits of fright. 

Then he felt he couldn't contain 
himself any longer, and began to- 
creep out of the cart. He'd just 
got his feet to the ground when 
he heard a fierce growl close to his 
heels, so he quietly sprung up in 
the cart as fast as ever he could, and' 
laid down quite mum, and shivering 
awful. He says it couldn't have been 
very long really, but seemed hours 
after, when he heard doors open, 
and a cart and horse come in the 
yard. Oh, his gleefulness ! He didn't 
mind dogs or nothing then, but jumped 
down out of the van in a jiffy. 

He saw a man with a lantern,, 
who said to the man with the cart — 

" You're awful late, Bill." 

"Yes," he answered. "I'd a big 
load to-night, and folks is so incon- 
siderate, they'll keep a chap hangin' 
about all night whilst they're con- 
siderin' jest how they'll write their 
names. I couldn't seem to get on. 
nohows to-night." 
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Bo ran up to them. They did 
seem surprised to see a little boy in 
a middy suit, and both at once asked 
where he'd come from to be on their 
premises after eleven at night. 

Well, he explained, and told them 
where his home is, and asked if he 
was far off. 

They said it must be four or five 
miles, and asked him what he was 
going to do. 

Suddenly a talk Bo and I had once 
had together about what we should 
do if ever we got lost came into his 
head. So he said to the men, very 
polite — 

" Is there any cabs or hansoms- 
about here, please r for I'll take one 
— my mamma'll be glad to pay." 

They laughed, and said, "Well, 
young gent, ye knows yer way about. 
Does yer mother know yer out ? It's 
doin' of it fine, a-goin' home in a 
hansom at this time o' night for such 
a chicken." 

They laughed awfully, and one 
slapped him on the back. 

Bo told me he didn't like these 
men's kind of talk, arid felt for a. 
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minute awfully like crying ; but he 
swallowed it, and said — 

"I must go home quick. My 
people'll be so anxious. Will you 
please open the door and let me 
out ? " 

So the man with the lantern let 

poor Bosen out into the street, and 

told him if he turned to the left 

and ran till he saw a public house, 

then turn to the right of it, he'd get 

into a big street, and would be sure 

to find cabs. 

Bo was very glad, and thanked the 

man, and did as he told him. 

As he ran along, he wondered if 
he hadn't better consult a policeman. 
So he stopped and looked about, till 
he saw one at a crossing. He went 
and told him all. 

The policeman was very kind, and 
found a cab for him, and told the 
cabby about it, and asked cabby to 
drive Bo quickly home. Bo offered 
the policeman twopence — it was all 
he'd got — but he kindly wouldn't 
take it. Bo told me he'd never felt 
so happy in his life as when he was 
going home in that cab. 
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THE DAY-BOOK OF WONDERS.* 

I REMEMBER same strange and 
superstitious stories which I heard 
in the course of my earliest travels 
in some remote, and then unrailwayed 
parts, of wild Wales long ago. I was 
told of particular localities which men 
and women always avoided after dark, 
because of the ghostly glimmering rays 
which hovered over the graves of some 
people who, before they died, were 
irradiated by a solemn, supernatural, 
mysterious light : and of others who, 
.after death, were similarly illuminated 
— the light being sometimes like a 

* From " The Day-Book of Wonders," by 
David Morgan Thomaj, of the Inner Temple, 
Jlarrister-at-Law. 637 pp. Demy 8vo, 109. 6d. 
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halo of glory. These facts were ex- 
plained by circumstances so extra- 
ordinary, and linked to superstitions 
so strange, that they were, on that 
account, almost discredited by some \. 
just as similar stories, and the account 
which the Scotch rustics give of their 
" Elf-candles," have also been dis- 
credited by others. Yet, when we 
come to investigate the whole matter, 
by the light of to-day's science, we 
find that though the superstitions 
which hover around the facts are 
baseless, and the explanations which 
have been offered are inadequate, the 
facts themselves may be capable of 
verification, or may, at least, possess 
a modicum of truth. The " corpse- 
candle " of the Welsh, which flickers 
over churchyards, or the "elf-candle" 
of the Scotch, is really attributable 
to the spontaneous inflammation of 
phosphuretted hydrogen gas. It is 
now well known, that one of the 
gaseous compounds of phosphorus 
and hydrogen takes fire as soon as it 
comes in contact with atmospheric 
air ; and it is supposed that in certain 
circumstances the putrefaction of 
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animal matters containing phosphorus 
and sulphur, besides the five elements 
— carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
and phosphate of lime, is accompanied 
by the production of this phosphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. The various 
strange lights which the credulous 
peasants stated to me that they, or 
their friends, had observed, must have 
been either what is now popularly 
designated as a Will-o'-the-Wisp, 
hovering over boggy lands where 
some animal had been swallowed up 
or buried in the mire — the phos- 
phorescent light emitted by dead 
animal matter; or else, a luminous 
mist on a small scale, but partaking 
of the nature of the phenomena of 
that class referred to in subsequent 
pages of this book ; or else, they 
might have been caused by the light 
emitted by certain luminous insects 
belonging to the genus Tipula (gnat, 
daddy long-legs, &c.) which appear 
to hover in clusters over marshy 
ground. With regard, however, to 
the supernatural glimmering light > 
with which it was said that people 
had been illuminated, it is undoubtedly 
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a fact known to medical science, that 
a luminous apparition may appear 
around the person of a diseased patient. 
Dr. Phipson, in his able work on 
phosphorescence, quotes from Dr. 
Donovan a very curious typical case 
from the south-west of Ireland, illus- 
trative of this class of phenomena. 
" I was sent for," says Dr. Donovan, 
" to see a patient named Harrington. 
He was under my care for phthisis 
for about five years. As the 
symptoms continued stationary, I had 
discontinued my attendance for about 
two years, when the report became 
general that mysterious lights were 
seen every night in his cabin. The 
subject attracted a great deal of 
attention. I determined to submit 
the matter to the ordeal of my own 
senses ; and for this purpose visited 
the cabin for fourteen nights. On 
three nights only did I witness any- 
thing unusual. Once I perceived a 
luminous fog, resembling the Aurora 
Borealis ; and twice I saw scintilla- 
tions, like the sparkling phosphores- 
cence exhibited by sea infusoria. 
Prom the close scrutiny I made, I 
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can with certainty say that no im- 
position was cither employed or 
.attempted." Other cases could be 
^given of phosphoric light glimmering 
around the bed of persons suffering 
from disease ; and though no adequate 
theories have been formulated to 
explain all these phenomena, it has 
been ascertained that the apparitions 
are never seen but in cases of exten- 
sive disease. Marsh, in his essay 
upon the evolution of light from the 
human subject, brings forward the 
following statement, illustrative of 
the appearance of light before death, 
made to him in these words : "About 
an hour and a half before my sister's 
death we were struck by luminous 
appearances proceeding from her head 
in a diagonal direction. She was at 
the time in a half-recumbent position, 
and perfectly tranquil. The light 
was pale as the moon, but quite 
■evident to mamma, myself, and 
•sisters, who were watching over her 
at the time. One of us at first 
thought that it was lightning, till, 
shortly afterwards, we fancied we 
perceived a sort of tremulous glimmer 
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playing around the head of the bed ; 
and then, recollecting that we had 
read something of a similar nature 
having been observed previous to 
dissolution, we had candles brought 
into the room, fearing our dear sister 
would perceive it, and that it might 
disturb the tranquillity of her last 
moments." Cases of phosphorescence 
are not unfrequent in dissecting 
rooms, but often escape observation, 
as neither students nor professors 
usually visit these rooms at night, 
and when a person does happen to 
enter them after dark, the light he 
carries in his hand is too powerful to 
allow him to perceive the phosphoric 
radiations. Having regard to the fact 
that, in addition to other varieties, 
there is a phosphorescence of minerals, 
of gases, of vegetables, of decayed 
wood, of the earth-worm, of some 
insects, of dead animal matter, and 
that the phosphoric manifestations, 
though of course in accordance with 
natural laws, nevertheless often appear 
to be capricious, it cannot be doubted 
that the grotesque stories and super- 
stitions of unsophisticated country 
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people to which I have already re- 
ferred, have been a superstructure Oi 
imagination built upon a solid foun- 
dation of truth. 





HUGH WYNNE * 

I HAVE but to close my eyes to 
see the house in which I lived in 
my youth. It stood in the city 
of Penn, back from the low bluff of 
Dock Creek, near to Walnut Street. 
The garden stretched down to the 
water, and before the door were still 
left on either side two great hemlock- 
spruces, which must have been part 
of the noble woods under which the 
first settlers found shelter. Behind 
the house was a separate building, 

• From "Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker— 
Sometime Brevet-Lieu tenant-Colonel on the 
Staff of Hil Excellency General Washington," 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Crown Hvo, green cloth, 6s. 
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long and low, in which all the 
cooking was done, and upstairs were 
the rooms where the slaves dwelt 
apart. 

The great garden stretched west- 
ward as far as Third Street, and was 
full of fine fruit trees, and in the 
autumn of melons, first brought 
hither in one of my father's ships. 
Herbs and simples were not wanting, 
nor berries, for all good housewives 
in those days were expected to be 
able to treat colds and the lesser 
maladies with simples, as they were 
called, and to provide abundantly 
jams and conserves of divers kinds. 

There were many flowers too, and 
my mother loved to make a home 
here for the wildings she found in 
the governor's woods. I have heard 
her regret that the most delicious of 
all the growths of spring, the ground- 
sweet, which I think they now call 
arbutus, would not prosper out of its 
forest shelter. 

The house was of black and red 
brick, and double ; that is with two 
windows on each side of a white 
Doric doorway, having something 
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portly about it. I use the word as 
Dr. Johnson defines it : a house of 
port, with a look of sufficiency, and, 
too, of ready hospitality, which was 
due, I think, to the upper half of 
the door being open a good part of 
the year. I recall also the bull's-eye 
of thick glass in the upper half-door, 
and below it a great brass knocker. 
In the white shutters were cut 
crescentic openings, which looked 
at night like half-shut eyes when 
there were lights within the rooms. 
In the hall were hung on pegs 
leathern' buckets. They were painted 
green, and bore, in yellow letters, 
" Fire " and " J. W." 

The day I went to school for the 
first time is very clear in my memory. 
I can see myself, a stout little fellow 
about eight years old, clad in grey 
homespun, with breeches, low shoes, 
and a low, flat beaver hat. I can 
hear my mother say, " Here arc two 
big apples for thy master," it being 
the custom so to propitiate peda- 
gogues. Often afterward I took eggs 
in a little basket, or flowers, and 
others did the like. 
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" Now run ! run ! " she cried, 
" and be a good boy ; run, or thou 
wilt be late." And she clapped 
her hands as I sped away, now 
and then looking back over my 
shoulder. 

I remember as well my return 
home to this solid house, this first 
day of my going to school. One is- 
apt to associate events with persons,, 
and my mother stood leaning on the 
half-door as I came running back. 
She was some little reassured to see 
me smiling, for, to tell the truth, I 
had been mightily scared at my new 
venture. 

This sweet and most tender-hearted 
lady wore, as you may like to know,, 
a grey gown, and a blue chintz apron 
fastened over the shoulders with white 
bands. On her head was a very 
broad-brimmed white beaver hat, low 
in the crown, and tied by silk cords 
under her chin. She had a great 
quantity of brown hair, among which 
was one wide strand of grey. This 
she had from youth, I have been told. 
It was all very silken, and so curly 
that it was ever in rebellion against 
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the custom of Friends, which would 
have had it flat on the temples. 
Indeed, I never saw it so, for, 
whether at the back or at the front, 
it was wont to escape in large curls. 
Nor do I think she disliked this 
worldly wilfulness, for which nature 
had provided an unanswerable excuse. 
She had serious blue eyes, very large 
and wide open, so that the clear 
white was seen all around the blue, 
and with a constant look as if of 
gentle surprise. In middle life she 
was still pliant and well rounded, 
with a certain compliment of fresh 
prettiness in whatever gesture she 
addressed to friend or guest. Some 
said it was a French way, and indeed 
she made more use of her hands in 
speech than was common among 
people of British race. 

Her goodness seems to me to have 
been instinctive, and to have needed 
neither thought nor effort. Her 
faults, as I think of her, were mostly 
such as arise from excess of loving 
and of noble moods. She would be 
lavish where she had better have been 
merely generous, or rash where some 
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would have lacked even the commoner 
qualities of courage. Indeed, as to 
this, she feared no one — neither 
my grave father nor the grim- 
mest of inquisitive committees of 
Friends. 

As I came she set those large, 
childlike eyes on mc, and opening 
the lower half-door, cried out : 

" I could scarce wait for thee ! I 
wish I could have gone with thee, 
Hugh ; and was it dreadful ? Come, 
let us see thy little book. And did 
they praise thy reading ? Didst thou 
tell them I taught thee ? There are 
girls, I hear," and so on — a way 
she had of asking many questions 
without waiting for a reply. 

As we chatted we passed through 
the hall, where tall mahogany chairs 
stood dark against the whitewashed 
walls, such as were in all the rooms. 
Joyous at escape from school, and its 
confinement of three long, weary 
hours, from eight to eleven, I dropped 
my mother's hand, and, running a 
little, slid down the long entry over 
the thinly sanded floor, and then 
lipping, came down with a rueful 
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countenance, as nature, foreseeing 
results, meant that a boy should 
descend when hif. -legs -fail him. My 
mother sat down on a settle, and 
spread out both palms towards me, 
laughing, and crying out : 

"So pear are joy and grief, my 
friends, in this world of sorrow." 

This was said so exactly with 
the voice and manner of a famous 
preacher of our Meeting that even 
I, a lad then of only eight years, 
recognised the imitation. Indeed, 
she was' wonderful at this trick of 
mimicry, a thing most odious among 
Friends. As I smiled, hearing her, 
I was . aware of my father in the 
open, doorway of the sitting-room, 
tall, strong, with much iron-grey 
hair. Within I saw several Friends, 
large rosy men in drab, with horn 
buttons and straight collars, their 
stout legs clad in dark silk hose, 
without the paste or silver buckles 
then in use. All wore broad-brimmed, 
low beavers, and their gold-headed 
canes rested between their knees. 

My fath4fr»snd to me, in his sharp 
.way, "Trfke.thy noise out into the 
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orchard. The child disturbs us, 
wife. Thou shouldst know better. 
A committee of overseers is with 
me." He disliked the name Marie, 
and was never heard to use it, nor 
even its English equivalent. 

Upon this the dear lady mur- 
mured, " Let U5 fly, Hugh," and she 
ran on tiptoe along the hall with me, 
while my father closed the door. 
"Come," she added, "and see the 
floor. I am proud of it. We have 
friends to eat dinner with us at two." 

The great room where we took 
our meals is still clear in my mind. 
The floor was two inches deep in 
white sand, in which were carefully 
traced zigzag lines, with odd patterns 
in the corners. A bare table of well- 
rubbed mahogany stood in the middle, 
with a thin board or two laid on the 
sand, that the table might be set 
without disturbing the patterns. In 
the corners were glass-rcovered buffets 
full of silver and Delft ware ;• and - 
punch-bowl of Chelsea was on th 
broad window-ledge, with a silver 
mounted cocoanut ladle. 

"The floor is pretty," she. said, 
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regarding it with pride, ** and I 
would make flowers too, but that 
thy father thinks it vain, and Friend 
Pemberton would set his bridge 
spectacles on his nose, and look at 
me, until I said naughty words, oh, 
very ! Come out ; I will find thee 
some ripe damsons, and save thee 
cake for thy supper, if Friend Warder 
does not eat it all. He is a little 
man, and eats much. A solicitous 
man," and she became of a sudden 
the person she had in mind, looking 
somehow feeble and cautious and 
uneasy, with arms at length, and the 
palms turned forward, so that I knew 
it for Joseph Warder, a frequent 
caller, of whom more hereafter. 

"What is so-^solicitous?^ , I said. 

" Oh,; too fearful concerning what 
may be tjibught of hinu Vanity, 
vanity h Come, let us; ran down 
the garden. : Canst thou .catch me, 
Hugh?" And with this she fled 
away, under tne back stoop and 
through the trees, light and active, 
her curls tumbling out, while I 
hurried after her, mindful of dam- 
sons, and wondering how much cake 
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Friend Warder would leave for my 
comfort at evening. 

Dear, ever dear lady, seen through 
the mist of years ! None was like 
you, and none as dear, save one who 
had a brave soul, but far other ways 
and charms. 
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AS the bark is hard and inelastic, 
it cannot expand in proportion, 
and therefore has to crack and 
split in yielding to the internal pres- 
sure. If we look for these fresh 
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cracks, we shall ace the clean new 
bark within, which, before long, will 
harden and become of the same shade 
of grey as the rest of the stem. 




It is at this season, too, that the 

plane-tree sheds off its fragments of 

bark in greatest quantity, as one may 

plainly see in the London squares, 
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where this tree grows so remarkably 
well. Its stem is always peeling 
more or less throughout the year, 
and possibly that fact may be one 



of the reasons of its flourishing so 
well in the midst of smoke and fog. 
Trees shed their bark in many 
different ways. 
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A reference to the illustrations 
[printed in the book from which 
this extract is made] will show 
the concentric rings of the horse- 
chestnut, the square pieces of the 
sycamore, which are due to the 
cleavage being both vertical and 
horizontal, the hexagonal shape of 
the divisions of the Scotch fir, 
the rugged bark of the Turkey 
oak, the sycamore and other 
species. 

Where a woodpecker or a nut- 
hatch has bored a hole into the 
living wood of a tree-stem, it is inte- 
resting to watch how the injury is ( 
repaired. New bark begins to form 
at the edges of the wound, and to 
this a layer is added each year, until 
at last the hole is filled up, and only 
a scar is left to show where it once 
existed. 

I have been able to watch 
this repairing process going on 
for twelve years in the case of 
a Turkey oak, which was injured 
by lightning. I was watching the 
progress of the storm from one of 
our upper windows, and happened 
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to be looking at this particular 
tree in the park, when out of a 
lurid cloud above it, a streak of 
forked lightning descended upon the 






tree, and rent off the bark of one 
side from the top to the bottom, 
carrying away portions of it to a 
distance of fifty feet or more, leaving 
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a white gash which looked pitiful 
enough for many months. Year by 
year a wave ol new bark rolls on, 
covering the bare place by slow 
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degrees, but it is never destined to 
be quite healed in this case, for the 
inner wood was killed to some extent 
by the lightning, so it has become a 
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home for the boring beetles, who are 
riddling it with holes wherein to lay 
their eggs. 

Such a tree becomes a happy 
hunting ground for the woodpecker, 
who is attracted by the insect diet 
he finds there. The large holes he 
makes in getting at his prey will let 
in the rain, so that after a time the 
moist rotten wood forms a suitable 
place for various fungoid growths, 
and all these agencies work together 
for the destruction of the wood until 
the tree becomes a hollow stem, and 
the leafage above is solely produced 
by the sap carried upward by the 
bark. 

Let us inquire a little more care- 
fully into the formation of a tree- 
stem, and the different parts of which 
it consists. Some rather hard names 
are given to the four principal parts 
of a tree trunk, but, by reference 
to the plate, and by 'knowing the 
meaning of the names, I hope 
they will soon be mastered, and 
then our future walks i T i the woods 
will be fuller of interest than ever, 
. when., once .we. understand some- 
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SIR THOMAS MAITLAND. 

VENICE had held the Ionians 
"in the. most abject state of 
slavery and ignorance." This 
was to the advantage of Venice ; 
the Ionians were thus more easily 
governed. The rule of Venice had 
been succeeded by a fleeting moment 
of French domination, followed by 
the grotesque joint government of 
Russia and Turkey. Under the 
agreement between these two re- 
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Mattery of the Mediterranean," by Waller 
Fre wen Lord. [Vol. H. of the Series, entitled 
"Builders of Greater Britain." Edited by H. 
F. Wilton, Formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With photogravure 
frontispiece. A Set of 10 Volumes, large 
crown Svo, cloth, 5s.each.] 
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markablc allies, Turkey was recog- 
nised as the Suzerain of the Islands ; 
but Russia furnished the garrison. 
The suzerainty of Turkey was not 
formally abrogated until Maitland 
brought it about ; and it was under- 
stood that the mainland territories of 
Venice — Parga and the surrounding 
country — were to become definitely 
Turkish. Whether this meant that 
thev were to be surrendered to the 
Sublime Porte, or to the local 
governor — the powerful vazir, AH 
Pacha — made one of the stormiest 
questions of the day. How much 
respect was paid to this convention 
was shown when Russia, from the 
vantage ground of Corfu (Turkish 
territory), made war on Ali Pacha 
— a Turkish governor. How the 
lonians understood their position 
may be gathered from their descrip- 
tion of Count Mocenigo as " the 
enlightened minister our country- 
man, the faithful interpreter of his 
generous Sovereign's magnanimous 
intentions." As "our countryman" 
must needs be, like his fellow- 
countrymen, a Turkish subject, one 
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would suppose that " his generous 
Sovereign " here referred to was the 
Sultan. Bv no means ; it was the 
Czar. But this is only the beginning 
of the absurdities of the situation. 
Count Mocenigo left Corfu as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at St. Petersburg. 
He was charged with the duty of 
asking for a constitution. But he 
was to make no suggestions ; he was 
to accept everything unqucstioningly 
from the "adorable hand of Alex- 
ander." He left as an Ionian, he 
returned as a Russian, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Czar to the 
Ionian Islands. From the moment 
of his return he always referred to 
the Czar as " my august master." He 
commanded the senate to drop a Bill 
that he considered to be opposed to 
"the will of the Sovereign." He 
issued his instructions, in fact, like 
a Russian governor. Confusion of 
ideas could hardly go further. Yet 
when the constitution broke down, 
it was to Turkey that application 
was made to set matters straight. 
The Suzerain rose to the occasion 
and issued "a thundering firman," 
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in which he threatened the most 
severe punishment to the unruly. 
What the "adorable Alexander" 
thought of the firman is not re- 
corded, but no protest was issued 
against it ; indeed, it was a perfectly 
regular act. But with two sovereigns, 
a Russian army ashore, a Turkish 
fleet at sea, a couple of constitutions, 
both crazy, to choose from, and noth- 
ing more luminous to guide them 
than the traditions of Venice, it is 
not to be wondered at that, as Plato 
Petrides reported, " the nation had 
fallen into the last state of passive 
vegetation. " Capodistrias, the Secre- 
tary of State, described the country 
as completely disorganised, and unfit 
to stand alone. But "passive " was 
hardly a proper description of the 
Ionian character ; they were a very 
fierce and passionate people, and the 
unique combination of a highly in- 
telligent population seething with 
angry passions, and completely 
emancipated from authority, pro- 
duced some horribly grotesque in- 
cidents. There were several cases 
discovered (and - probably many 
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undiscovered) where a would-be 
murderer, having marked down his 
victim, betook himself to the judge. 
Not, however, with the object of 
making confession in order that he 
might be restrained from his hateful 
crime, but with the object of striking 
a bargain. The man was to die ; 
for how much then would the judge 
undertake to deliver a verdict of not 
guilty. The bargain once struck, the 
murderer went his way, knifed his 
man, and then gave himself up to 
4i justice." A country in which such 
incidents were possible can hardly be 
said to have emerged from the first 
stage of savagery. Yet it would be 
most unfair to the Ionians to lay on 
them the blame of their country's 
disorder. That freedom and inde- 
pendence are plants of slow growth 
is the most commonplace of plati- 
tudes; and what chance had the 
mhcrable Ionians ever had of de- 
veloping either their national cha- 
racter or their national institutions ? 
Among the arts in which the world 
will long remain the humble pupil 
of Venice, the art of government 
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has no place. Her methods of 
government may furnish periods to 
orators and plots to grand opera, 
but to live under them must have 
been debasing and humiliating be- 
yond conception. 

But although we may sincerely 
commiserate the Ionians for their 
misfortunes, we must riot conceal 
the fact that their misfortunes had, 
in point of fact, told most lamentably 
on their character. Even to have 
ruled the Islands as a non-regulation 
province would have taxed the cour- 
age and resources of the most capable 
Lieutenant-Governor that England 
ever sent to the East. To as.c Mait- 
land to rule them under a constitution 
conferring representative government 
on the people, was to ask him to per- 
form a sheer and ludicrous impossi- 
bility. There was nothing to work on. 
<The character most dreaded and 
detested in all these countries is that 
of an honest and upright man. They 
equally detest an honest govern- 
ment. They neither understand 
nor appreciate a fair, open, and 
jnanlyjpart." "'Liberty and inde- 
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independence of 
roceedings, and liberty 
their country." "Such 
propensity to venality 
i on all hands that they 
ng employed under 
s a trust delegated to 
other purpose but to 
: of it for their private 
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THE TEMPLE OF FOLLY. 

LOOKING backward across the 
silvering waters, I saw thai all 
stgns of the coach had dis- 
appeared ; the night, indeed, was 
solitary, apart from we three ; and 
the thought came to me that now 
was a chance of escape. How- 
ever, our guide seemed to be so 
confident, that I could not quite 
disabuse my mind of some fear that 
there was more of danger in our 
present position than seemed, at first 
blush, to be apparent ; and finding 
that I could not unseen attract Mar- 
get's attention (as I had hoped), I 

• From "The Temple of Folly : a Novel," 
by Paul Creswick. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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made the landing after them as boldly 
as I could. 

As I have said, the shore was 
bordered low down into the river 
by great overhanging trees, mostly 
oaks and such-like monsters ; there 
was a sharp rise through the forest, 
made easy for us by rough and 
moss-grown steps of rock ; but a 
patch of moonlight, glimmering be- 
twixt the trunks and the under- 
growth, promised to give us 
presently a fair and gracious glade. 
Nor was the promise unfulfilled ; 
for, breaking away from the gloom 
and heavy odours, we found our- 
selves suddenly in such a paradise 
as surely never elsewhere exists save 
in heaven itself. Now, too, a bold 
silhouette of the Abbey showed us 
that the journey was ended ; though 
little beyond this of the wonderful 
building could be discerned, thanks 
to the shielding night. 

We stood in reality on the edge 
•of a lovely garden, wherein flourished, 
amid the pride of English flowers, 
such others as could fittingly claim a 
place with them. The moon's 
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shimmering rays played in the basin 
•of a large marble fountain, and 
turned to liquid silver the long 
trembling jets of ascending water ; 
while the varied and many statues 
^appeared in the bewitching hour to 
be instinct with life. Only the 
harsh occasional scream of an owl 
was there to disturb the harmony, 
for our feet, sinking into the velvet 
lawn, gave back no sound ; and 
there were arbours cunningly con- 
trived here and there, with little 
painted shrines, wherein steadfast 
lamps were burning — did we dream 
of rest. 

So sheltered was the spot from 
all cruel and ravishing winds, so 
balmy and benign the air, that the 
flowers were revelling in a beautiful, 
yet monstrous profusion. Red roses 
and white peeped out at us through 
purple vines that climbed on 
espaliers, the better to offer us their 
luscious and tempting fruit ; while a 
hedge of brier gave forth, under the 
dews, so sweet a scent as almost to 
overpower our senses. Queer-shaped 
shrubs, prickly, and with scarlet 
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blossoms that told of" another clime, 
were there ; with small yew trees, 
clipped to most fantastic shape ; 
and nodding hollyhocks that had 
already seed-pods upon their tall 
green stalks, cast strange shadows 
athwart the gravelled path. 

A little streamlet zigzagged across 
the garden, and fed the fountain and 
the golden carp therein ; tender 
ferns and flowering fragrant rushes 
nestled at the verge of these shallow 
waters, that rustled over pebbles, or 
tumbled, murmuring, into tiny pools, 
below small, yet defiant, weirs. 
Giant moths fluttered clumsily 
about the fountain, or hovered 
near the faintly gleaming shrines ; 
while suddenly the low vibrations 
of most saintly music, told us that 
the organ of the Abbey was sound- 
ing forth a welcome, as joyous as 
it was unexpected. 

That, at least, was the message 
conveyed to me, for you must re- 
member what a harassing time it 
had been for us. Now, at last, 
was peace and quiet joy at hand ; 
and I stepped briskly beside Mr. 
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Whitehead towards 
where a quick flash of yellow light 
had unmasked an entrance, promis- 
ing us entertainment befitting the 
enchanting spot. 
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EXTRACT FROM TOUR- 
GUENEFF'S LETTERS.* 



Te Gustavt Flaubtrt, 

SpAssitorf, Province of Orel, 

Town of Mtsensk. 

Tuesday, June %1—July 4, 1876, 
My dear old Boy, — I am writing 
from here to you at Croisset — from 
one Patmos to another. Your letter 
reached me yesterday, and, as you sec, 
I have not delayed in answering it. 
Yes, Mme. Sand's was a full life, 

* "Tourgueneff and his French Circle." 
A Series of Letter* to Flaubert, Georges Sand, 
Emiie Zola, Guy de Maupassant, Gambttta, 
and others. Edited by H. Halperine-Kamin- 
iky. Translated, and with Preface, by Miss 
Ethel Arnold. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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and yet, in speaking of her, you 
call her " poor Mme. Sand." It's an 
appropriate adjective for the dead, 
for, after all, they are much to be 
pitied ; death is a hideous thing. 
Yes, I remember little Aurore's * 
eyes — they arc astonishing in their 
depth and goodness, and you're quite 
right in thinking them like her 
grandmother's ; they're almost too 
good for a child's eyes. Zola, it 
seems, has written a long article on 
Madame Sand in the Revue Russet 
it's finely written, but a little harsh, 
they say. Zola could not form a 
complete judgment of Mme. S., there 
was too great a gulf fixed between 
them. . . . 

So you're working at Croisset ! 
Well, — now I'm going to astonish 
you ! Never in my life have I 
worked as I've been working here. 
I spend sleepless nights, bent double 
over my writing-table. I'm once 
more filled with the illusion, not 
exactly that I can say something 
different from what has ever been 
said before — that I don't care about 
* Mme. Sand's grand-daughter. 
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— but that I can say it differently ! 
And note that, apart from this, I'm 
overwhelmed with miscellaneous- 
work — money affairs and administra- 
tive and farming business, and heaven 
knows what beside ! . . . But St. 
J u lien is suffering from this excess 
of activity. 

My wretched old novel has really 
seized hold of me in an overwhelming 
fashion. Nevertheless, you may be 
quite easy in your mind ; the trans- 
lation is already promised for the 
October number of the Messager dt 
V Europe. It will appear then, or 1 
shall die in the attempt ! 

Pvc not read Fromcntin's articles,, 
nor have I read Rcnan's book. I 
can't read anything just now, except 
the newspaper I get here, which tells 
me about Eastern affairs and sets me 
pondering. I believe it's the be- 
ginning of the end, but oh, what 
decapitated heads, what outraged and 
mutilated women, girls, and children 
we shall see between that end and 
now ! I believe also that we (I 
mean Russia) can't avoid war. 

You want to know what my 
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abode looks like ? It is a wooden 
house, very old, faced with beams, 
and distempered a pale lilac. There 
is a verandah in front, covered with 
creeping ivy ; the two roofs arc made 
of iron and painted green. This 
little house is all that remains of a 
vast horse-shoe shaped building which 
was burnt down in 1870. 

Yesterday evening, with your letter 
in my pocket, I sat myself down on 
my verandah steps, facing about sixty 
peasant women, almost all dressed in 
red, and very ugly (with one excep- 
tion, in the shape of a newly-married 
girl of sixteen, who had just had 
fever and was astonishingly like the 
Sistine Madonna at Dresden). They 
danced like marmosettes, or rather 
like bears, and sang with very harsh 
and hard, but true, voices. It was a 
little fete they had asked me to get 
up — and a very simple matter it was ! 
Two buckets of brandy, some cakes, 
and some nuts, and there you are ! 
They kept preening themselves for 
my benefit, and I watched them 
doing it, and felt horribly sad. The 
little Sistine Madonna is called 
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Mary, as is only fitting she should 
be. 

Enough of this. I will write to 
you again before leaving here. . . . 
Your old friend, 

Iv. ToURGUENEFF. 

P.S. — I find that, in point of 
colouring, the whole landscape is 
pale here — sky, vegetation, soil — 
rather a warm, golden paleness. It 
would be merely pretty but for its 
big outlines and great level spaces, 
which lend it grandeur. 
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THE FRANKS.* 

THE anarchy of the third century, 
which often submerged the 
liberties and the lives of men, 
which obscured and perverted the 
later classical literature of Rome, 
which menaced civilisation, and in 
some instances buried its traces under 
a new flood of barbarism, visited 
Gaul, like every other portion of the 
empire ; but it is to be remembered 
that if there was any permanent up- 
holding of the standard of civilised 

* From "The Franks," by Lewis Sergeant. 
[A new volume of "The Story of the Nations," 
illustrated, and with Maps and Indexes, crown 
8vo, cloth, 5a. each.] 
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life, any effective continuity of Roman 
genius and culture through the darkest 
ages of the first Christian millennium, 
we owe it in large measure to the 
great cities which stood out above the 
devastating floods, which preserved 
their institutions, their dwellings, 
their traditions, their wealth, and 
something of their "humanity" and 
literature. 

No country did more for the 
preservation of the best legacy of 
Rome than was done by Gaul, taking 
that term in its widest signification — 
the Gaul, that is to say, which 
stretched from the Apennines to the 
delta of the Rhine, and from the 
Western Pyrenees to the Adriatic 
Gulf. Let us remember that, so 
far as the legacy of Rome was the 
heritage of the Franks, it was the 
Gallic cities north and west of the 
Alps which acted as trustees of the 
inheritance, and preserved it during 
the minority of the heir. Let us 
remember again that the Gallic 
Church, from the fourth century 
onward, began to preside over the 
destinies of these cities, and to dis- 
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pensc the learning and the humanitie 
which survived the general wreck. 
And if we think that the Christian 
priests and teachers, and at a later 
period the scholastics, were somewhat 
narrow in the interpretation of their 
trust, and suffered much to sink in 
obscurity which might well have been 
cherished for its beauty, we must 
remember how much they preserved 
which would have been lost without 
them. The earliest Christians we^e 
Greeks and Jews, together with the 
least cultivated populations, slaves and 
others, of the Roman towns. It was 
not to them that the world could look 
for the salvation of Latin literature. 
But when men of learning and cul- 
ture accepted the religion of the 
cross, they clothed its doctrines in 
language which at any rate guaranteed 
the continuous study and comprehen- 
sion of those doctrines for all time. 
The patristic Latin is not Ciceronian, 
but at least it is to £)uintilian what 
Quintilian is to Cicero. Minucius 
Felix, Lactantius, and in a less degree 
Augustine, were Latin writers with 
a literary style, and with much of the 
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classical form. If they had not 
written in a Latin based on classical 
models — if they had insisted on 
dressing the homely truths of the 
gospel in the homely words of their 
humblest converts— our Christianity 
of to-day might be something very 
different from what it is. It might 
have been better or worse, but cer- 
tainly, without the thorough Latinisa- 
tion of the worship and administration 
of the Church, the later world would 
have found it a far more difficult 
thing to get back from its mediaeval 
sterility to the fecund humanity of 
pagan letters. 
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AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY.* 



IN New Zealand, as in South 
Australia, women were enfran- 
chised by a House which had 
received no popular mandate to that 
effect ; in fact, the matter had 
scarcely been discussed in the con- 
stituencies, though attention had 
been drawn to it by the advocacy of 
several successive Premiers. In 1892, 
however, a new Electoral Bill, which 
conferred the franchise on all adult 
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women, was passed by the House of 
Representatives and accepted by the 
Council subject to the insertion ot 
a clause which absolved women in 
some cases from attendance at the 
polling booth. The Government 
refused to accept the amendment, 
and the Bill lapsed for the session. 
In the following year it was reintro- 
duced in the original form, and was 
passed by both Houses, though only 
by a slender majority in the Council. 
The Act contains the striking and, 
as far as I know, unique provision 
that the names of voters who have 
not exercised their privileges are to 
be erased from the rolls, though 
a claim for reinstatement may be 
made at the next periodical re- 
vision. 

The elections, which took place 
at the end of 1893, aroused wide- 
spread interest in the members of 
the fair sex, of whom nine out of 
•every eleven who were registered 
went to the poll and proved 
conclusively that, though the desire 
for the vote might not have been 
.general, women would not refrain 
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from its exercise. With the help 
of their lords and masters, they 
falsified the expectations of those 
who had anticipated a reaction in 
favour of Conservatism, by retain- 
ing in power, with an increased 
majority, a Government which 
is, in some respects, even more 
radical than that of South Australia. 
So complete was the defeat of 
the Opposition that it was reduced 
to a remnant of twenty members 
in a House of seventy-four. Another 
important feature was the return 
of a body of Prohibitionists who 
aimed at legislation which would 
enable the electors in a ilocality to 
close all the public-houses by a bare 
majority. As they sat on both sides 
of the House, they did not affect the 
numerical strength of the two parties, 
but constituted a force which it was 
impossible for the Government to 
ignore. But while the consequent 
liquor legislation and the increased 
prominence of the temperance move- 
ment are the principal effect of 
the extension of the franchise to 
women, other measures of consider- 
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able importance are connected with 
the new factor in the sphere of 
politics. 

Some of these would, doubtless, 
have been passed in any case. The 
Shops and Shop Assistants Act of 
1894, for instance, which limits the 
total number of hours in a week, and 
the number of consecutive hours in a 
day, during which women and per- 
sons under eighteen years of age may 
be employed in a shop, and requires 
shopkeepers to provide sitting accom- 
modation for their female employes, 
was passed by the preceding House 
of Representatives, and would have 
become law but for its rejection by 
the Council. 

Similarly, the greater stringency 
in the limitation of the hours of 
employment of women and young 
persons in factories, the exclusion of 
young persons from certain dangerous 
trades, and the prohibition of the 
employment of women within a 
month of their confinement, all of 
which were included in the Factories 
Act of the same year, might have 
been expected in the natural progress 
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of industrial legislation. The ap- 
pointment of women, also, as in- 
spectors of factories, gaols, and 
asylums is in accordance with the 
recent practice of other countries. 
The same may be said of the Infant 
Life Protection Act, which seeks to 
prevent baby-farming, and of Acts 
dealing with the adoption of children 
and with industrial schools, though it 
is probable that their passage has 
been hastened by a knowledge of the 
approval of the female voters. Their 
influence is also seen in measures 
such as raising the age of consent to 
sixteen, in a country, be it remem- 
bered, in which girls come much 
more early to maturity than in Eng- 
land, the permission accorded to 
women to be enrolled as barristers 
and solicitors, and the simplification 
of the procedure where a judicial 
separation is desired. Parliament has 
discussed, but without legislative 
results, proposals that the sexes 
should be placed on an equality as 
regards the grounds for a divorce, and 
that a divorce should be obtainable 
if either party become insane or be 
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"MOTHER, BABY, AND 
NURSERY."* 



EVERYTHING cannot be ac- 
complished by parents in one 
generation, but this is within 
the power of all parents to improve 
on the inherited sins and weaknesses 
coming to them from their ancestors, 
and by intelligent purpose give to 
their children a cleaner record and 
a better establishment in life than 
was given to them. In the work 
of heredity parents are co-partners, 
father and mother are labourers to- 

* From " Mother, Baby, and Nursery : A 
Manual for Mothers," by Dr. Genevieve 
Tucker. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 
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gether to an equal degree in the 
formation of their child's inheritance ; 
not in quite the same way does each 
his part of the work, nor can father 
do mother's part, or vice versa ; but 
each in their own way leaves equal 
impress, nor can any parent hope to 
escape. 

PRENATAL PERIOD. 

Are you familiar with electro- 
typing, the process by which objects 
are coated with gold, silver, or copper, 
by electricity? There is the electrical 
machine, the object or mould to be 
covered, and the liquid in which the 
gold, silver, or copper is dissolved. 
Silently the currents of electricity 
take the particles of gold or other 
metal from the solution, and deposit 
them upon the object. No move- 
ment can be detected, yet the mys- 
terious electrical force is continually 
drawing particles from the solution 
and dropping them upon the mould, 
spreading them with a uniformity no 
artist can attain. Leaves, insects, 
fruits, and even flowers have been 
plated by this wonderful process, 
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every line being copied with an 
exactness that knows no mistake. 
All through the prenatal period the 
mother is engaged in a kind of elec- 
trotyping. The sensitive form of an 
embryo child is the object to be 
electrotyped. The mother holds 
within the mysteries of her own 
organisation the currents with which 
to do the work. From the mother's 
character and surrounding are drawn 
the materials to do this plating. Day 
after day, week after week, until the 
allotted months are! fulfilled, silently 
and steadily, in the brightness of the 
morn, the dimness of the twilight, 
the darkness of the night, awake or 
asleep, without will or choice, the 
work goes on between mother and 
child. From the mother's common 
life of every day, with its cares, its 
toils and necessities, its heavy loads 
and • oppressive burdens, from her 
thoughts and feelings, her joys and 
sorrows, her hopes and ambitions, 
her aspirations and knowledge, her 
love and hate, her prayers and de- 
votions ; from her occupations, her 
places of amusement, her social gather- 
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ings, companions and home life, 
will she involuntarily gather and 
transfer to this new living being. 
With what shall mothers electrotype 
human beings ? Shall it be good 
or bad, enduring or otherwise ; 
shall it be from love, joy, or 
charity, health and power : from 
habits of industry and chastity, from 
pure and holy thoughts, from the 
cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude ; or shall 
it be from the dross and corrosive 
coating of discontent, hate, jealousy r 
from habits of sloth and inertia, 
from impure and sinful thoughts, 
from the sorrow and suffering of a 
wasted, aimless, and frivolous life ? 
Shall mothers electrotype human 
beings from bodily weaknesses and 
ill, from their mental and moral ob- 
liquities, their foibles and meannesses, 
their defects and overplusses of what- 
ever kind ? Enough has been said to 
indicate to every parent the great 
responsibilities, the golden opportu- 
nities, the sacred privileges of the 
prenatal period. Mothers have the 
prerogatives of choosing'the materials 
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for the electrotyping of sensitive 
human beings. To them is given 
the privilege of choosing the materials 
and directing the process with an 
intelligent purpose, instead of leaving 
it to a chance plan. When the 
embryo child inherits from the 
father the base foundation material 
of an unholy, impure character, 
the mother can never change this 
material, but she can, by intelligent 
purpose, so electrotype with a purer 
metal as to cover, and sometimes 
she can make so durable a coating 
that in the wear and tear of life 
the plating will last nearly or quite 
a lifetime. Again the human mould 
may be of such base material that 
with all her care and labour, the 
tarnished foundation is ever visible. 
She may beautify and make some- 
what better, but can never give the 
highly polished brightness of purity. 
Moreover, in a like manner, mothers 
can tarnish and utterly spoil the 
choicest materials in these mites 
of humanity with the dross of their 
own unhallowed and unhealthy 
existence. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

Health in the adult means waste 
and repair ; but in the infant it 
means more than this. It is waste 
and repair, and a surplus for con- 
struction. In" the first few days 
after birth the infant loses in weight. 
This may continue for a week, but 
by the end of the first month the 
baby should have gained at least 
two pounds, and thereafter should 
increase at the rate of a half to an 
ounce a day. This rapid growth and 
increase should be carried on from 
month to month, except at the time 
of the eruption of the teeth, when 
if the infant holds its own in weight, 
all is well ; then, as soon as the teeth 
are cut, increase of weight should 
begin and continue until the erup- 
tion of more teeth, and thus on until 
the first dentition is completed at the 
end of two years. 

DRESS. 

Soon as the navel is healed, dis- 
card the band. What ! a baby 
without a band to keep the little 
bowels warm, and prevent rupture 
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when it cries ! What ! a baby with- 
out a band, contrary to the customs 
and opinions of all our dear old 
grandmothers ! What a change ! 
Yes, one of those old-time customs 
that change for the better. The 
band has never had but three uses. 
First, the important and essential one 
of keeping in place the dressing ot 
the navel. Second, to keep the 
bowels warm. The bowels are near 
the vital organs of circulation, and 
do not need protection as do the 
extremities. The band cannot be 
kept in place without being applied 
so tightly as to produce constriction, 
and interfering with the circulation. 
Third, to prevent rupture. The 
abdominal wall is made elastic. 
If there is gas in the intestines the 
abdomen extends and gives room 
until it passes by way of the in- 
testines. When the baby cries lustily 
the abdominal walls expands in all 
directions. The band is well ap- 
plied, but in the constant motion of 
the baby is partially displaced, com- 
pressing a portion of the abdomen, 
but exposing the umbilicus, which 
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has now to take all the strain when 
the baby cries, and of course it gives 
away, and we have a rupture at this 
point, or an umbilical hernia. If 
the band is pinned securely down to 
the napkin when the child cries, the 
chances of distension being gone, the 
rupture is into the scrotum, if a boy, 
or into the femoral region if a 
girl. 

POSTURE. 

The position in which a baby is 
kept, and the manner in which it is 
handled, are factors bearing upon its 
health and comfort, and are to be 
considered in the baby's hygiene. In 
its helpless and dependent condition 
the baby must remain where placed. 
Its soft and rapidly-growing muscles 
and flexible bone are easily affected 
by pressure and may be so modified as 
to influence its health in future .years. 
For instance, the baby who continually 
sucks its thumb, not alone causes a 
deformed thumb, but the weight 
of the arm on the infant's chest as it 
sleeps, produces a depression of the 
ribs in the line occupied by the arm 
when the thumb is placed in the 
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mouth. This depression may so 
change the contour of the chest as 
to affect the lung capacity in after 
years. 

How often we see some thoughtless 
nurse lift an infant up by the arm, or 
by placing the hands on each side of 
the chest immediately below the arm- 
pit. This is wrong, to continually 
lift the infant by side pressure. The 
many times a day a baby is thus 
lifted has a tendency to decrease the 
lateral diameter of the chest, for in 
the daily repetition of this pressure the 
soft flexible ribs are moulded, and as 
a result we will have a narrow chest, 
known as the " pigeon chest." This 
same result may be obtained by too 
tight bandaging, preventing the free 
entrance of air into the lungs to ex- 
pand them ; and any cause which 
obstructs the entrance of air into the 
lungs may lead to changes in the 
highly flexible chest which will result 
in a "pigeon chest." The correct 
way to lift an infant or little child 
is to place one hand under the but- 
tocks and the other in front or behind 
the chest, aids in supporting the 
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weight, which at the same time, steady 
the child in a comfortable position. 
One has but to compare the general 
outline of the chest in children of 
two and three years of age with 
that of the new born to be con- 
vinced of the changes in its form 
by careless and improper handling ; 
changes which can but be harmful 
to the vitality and strength of the 
individual. 

Again, posture may affect the 
digestion and circulation, as well 
as the muscles. The semi-upright 
position for feeding, or when at 
stool are promoters of healthy 
action. 

The muscles of the feet are often 
deformed by too narrow and too 
short shoes, giving a stumbling gait. 
Awkward walking may arise from too 
long or too short a stride. A lo:ig 
step produces a flat foot and a rock- 
ing gait, too short a step a waddling 
gait. 

HABIT. 

The education of the baby begins 
as soon as the baby is born. The 
first dressing, the first food taken, 
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the first sleep, all produce marked 
impressions upon the infant's nature. 
These first lessons should be of the 
right kind. How often the first 
lessons are bad ones through the 
indifference of the physician, and the 
carelessness or ignorance of the nurse. 
The educational training of the first 
month is of great importance, since 
this is, perhaps, the most critical 
period, from a health standpoint, of a 
baby's life. The baby, from the first 
moment of its birth should be treated 
as an individual, with due respect 
to its physical and mental rights. 
The baby is not a plaything for 
the household, to be taken up and 
put down at will of any or all of 
the members, played with, thrown 
up and down, and tossed about as 
a ball, talked, chirped, whistled and 
sung at, chucked, patted, and kissed. 
It is not a welcome fact, but a 
pregnant one, that "these messen- 
gers of God " are individuals and 
not playthings. The baby should be 
systematically cared for, that very 
early, healthful habits be established. 
Systematic feeding to establish a 
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healthful habit of digestion, system 
in sleep, baths, exercise, air, day in 
and day out the same thing at the 
same time, and, at the end of three 
months, habits are formed which may 
influence for good all the future years 
of the individual life. This estab- 
lishment of habit does not mean the 
same treatment and attention for all 
babies, but the adaptation to your 
baby of that rule of sleep, etc., 
which seems fitted to it, and then 
the persistent perseverance in this 
mode until you have established a 
habit for your baby. 
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SOUTH AFRICA.* 

IN all Che world there is not a 
fairer country than the pleasant 
land of Natal, stretching in 
steps from the Drakensberg, which 
bounds it like a mighty wall, down- 
ward to the shore of the Indian sea. 
The coast belt is covered with sub- 
tropical vegetation, for it is heated 
by the warm Mozambique current, 
which runs southward along it, and 
gives it a higher temperature than 
is due to its distance from the 
equator. Each terrace, as the 

* From "South Africa," by George 
McCall Thed, LL.D. Being Vol. ixiviii. 
of "The Story of the Nationi." Fourth 
Edition, revited and brought up to 1897. 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 51. 
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traveller ascends, is cooler than the 
one below, though it is nowhere 
cold. It is a well-watered land. 
Numerous streams, issuing from the 
Drakensberg and the front of the 
lower terraces, rush along in deep 
gorges to the sea, and carry off the 
superabundant moisture, so that it 
is also well drained. Its soil is rich, 
its forests yield excellent timber, and 
the grass in its valleys resembles a 
meadow. Its climate everywhere is 
healthy for Europeans. 

When Pieter Retief and his com- 
panions went down into it by a pass 
they had discovered, there were 
between the Tugela and Umzim- 
vubu rivers only from five to ten 
thousand inhabitants. These ac- 
knowledged as their chiefs a few 
Englishmen whom Tshaka and 
Dingan permitted to reside at the 
port, and who carried on trade with 
the Zulu despot. The present 
colony of Natal is far short of the 
Umzimvubu on the south, but it 
contains in the north the tract of 
land between the Tugela and Buf- 
falo rivers, which was then partly 
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occupied by Zulu subjects, of whose 
number it is impossible to give an 
estimate. 

Retief liked the appearance of the 
country, and the accounts which he 
received from the Englishmen at the 
port confirmed his impression. These 
Englishmen had in vain petitioned 
the imperial government to declare 
it a British possession, so now they 
were only too glad to welcome the 
emigrant farmers. Two of them, 
who had been in the country thir- 
teen years and who spoke Zulu as 
well as English, accompanied Retief 
to Dingan's residence in the capacity 
of guides and interpreters. 

The Zulu capital was called Um- 
kungunhlovu. It was in the shape 
of an enormous hollow circle formed 
by concentric rows of huts that 
served as barracks for the soldiers. 
The interior space was the drill 
ground. An English missionary 
clergyman, named Owen, was living 
there at the time, but he had not 
been able to get any one to listen 
to his teaching. There was also 
an English lad named William 
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Wood — son of one of the residents 
at Port Natal — who was a favourite 
of Dingan and his confidential inter- 
preter. 

The despot received Retief with 
every show of friendship. There 
was a grand parade, apparently to 
please him, and a big dance in which 
highly trained oxen took part with 
soldiers. Beef in huge pieces was 
sent to the visitors from the chiefs 
own eating mat, which served as a 
dish does on a European table, and 
the best millet beer, such as Dingan 
himself was used to drink huge 
draughts of, was supplied in cala- 
bashes of the largest size. 

When Retief spoke about Natal, 
the chief said he might have it for 
his countrymen to live in, But first 
he must prove his friendship by 
recovering a herd of about seven 
hundred cattle that Sikonyela, son 
of Ma Ntatisi, had recently stolen 
from a Zulu outpost. Retief ac- 
cepted the condition, and upon his 
return ,to Winburg sent for Sikon- 
yela, whose residence was at Im- 
parani, north of the Caledon, and 
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required him to surrender Dingan's 
oxen and some horses he had stolen 
from the emigrants. They were 
given up without bloodshed, and 
then nearly a thousand white-tilted 
waggons in a long line went down 
the steep pass of the Drakensberg 
and halted on the banks of the Blue- 
krans and Bushman's rivers in the 
uplands of Natal. 

Retief now prepared to proceed 
to Umkungunhlovu with the cattle. 
There were among the emigrants 
men who were suspicious of Din- 
gan's good faith, and who thought 
their leader should not risk a life 
of such value to the community by 
going again himself, but he was so 
confident in the chief's friendly dis- 
position that he would not listen to 
them. Sixty-five Europeans and 
about thirty Hottentot servants ac- 
companied him. 

They were received, as before, 
with every outward show of respect 
and hospitality, and Dingan ex- 
pressed himself well pleased with 
the restoration of his cattle. He 
requested the reverend Mr. Owen 
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to draw up a paper to show that 
he had given Natal to Retief, and 
when this was done in the English 
language and translated to him, he 
said it was correct and handed it to 
the emigrant leader. The farmers 
were so entirely thrown off their 
guard that when they were ready 
to leave and were invited to go into 
the centre of the kraal to partake 
of some beer and bid adieu to the 
chief, they left their guns outside. 
They were seated on the ground 
without a thought of danger, when 
Dingan suddenly exclaimed " Seize 
them ! " and immediately a regiment 
of soldiers rushed upon them, drew 
them to the place of execution, and 
broke their skulls with clubs. Not 
a single emigrant or a Hottentot, 
not even their English interpreter 
from Port Natal, was suffered to 
escape. 

A few hours later some ten thou- 
sand soldiers left Umkungunhlovu, 
and, after eleven days' march, at 
early dawn one morning fell upon 
the most advanced emigrant en- 
campment, which was near the 
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present village of Weenen. Who 
can describe in adequate language 
the horrors that followed ? Babes 
with their brains dashed out against 
waggon wheels, women ripped up 
with Zulu spears, girls and boys 
with their necks twisted, were 
lying thick on the ground when 
the sun rose that morning. Forty- 
one white men, fifty-six white 
women, one hundred and eighty- 
five white children, and about 
two hundred and fifty coloured 
servants perished in the dreadful 
massacre. Needless to say, the 
waggons and their contents were 
utterly destroyed. 

Every emigrant in Natal must 
have met a similar fate had not, 
providentially, a young man been 
awake and close to a cattle kraal 
when the assault was made. He 
managed to spring on an unsaddled 
horse, and rode with all speed to 
give warning to the parties farther 
on. These had barely time to draw 
their waggons around them when the 
Zulus appeared, but though the most 
desperate efforts were made by the 
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savage warriors, the simple lagers 
proved effective, for not one of them 
was taken. The courage, and skill, 
and coolness in danger displayed that 
day by the emigrants, men and 
women alike, have never been ex- 
celled in the world's history. The 
Zulus, too, were brave, and literally 
heaps of their dead lay around the 
lagers before they turned to retreat. 
At dusk they set out for Umkun- 
gunhlovu with as many cattle as 
they could collect. 
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AND LORD WICKENHAM.» 
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""HE foolish young man did not 
either his relatives or 
friends an opportunity of 
ising his engagement, but was 
ied to Annie privately and by 
special licence just three weeks and 
a day from the time of their first 
meeting. 

' was dull, and the 



"The Gorta, Some Mortal« ami 
Lord Wiclctnham," by John Oliver Hobhei. 
Large crown Svo, green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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sky was like the grey and lustreless 
marble of some underground tomb 
dimmed by the moistures of cen- 
turies. Simon drove to the church 
with Lord Wickenham, and they 
did not exchange a remark till the 
bridegroom discovered that he had 
forgotten his gloves. They halted 
at a small shop on the way and 
bought a pair. Warre found no 
difficulty in drawing them on ; his 
hands were cold, stark. 

" They are a devilish bad cut," 
observed his lordship. 

" I must have told the fellow the 
wrong size," replied Simon. 

" I suppose you have the 
ring ? " 

"Yes," said Warre, "I have the 
ring." He seemed to have been 
caught down into the world of 
inanimate nature — into the state 
of vitality without sense, without 
conscience, without pathos. He 
was neither glad nor sorry, agitated 
nor calm. And yet he glanced 
from time to time at his faithful 
friend, and remembered with sur- 
prise — as if it were a privilege long 
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forgotten — that if he had been in 
trouble Wickenham would have 
helped him to bear it. It was just 
the look and the remembrance 
which a spirit released from mor- 
tality would give to the one he 
had loved during his days on 
earth, and who still lived, still 
thought this bodily frame a thing 
of consequence, the joys of this 
world worth striving ifor, its woes 
worth lamentation. Warre suspected 
however, that Wickenham was 
distressed, and vaguely wished he 
could speak, wished he could say 
some word which — even though it 
could not bridge their estrange- 
ment — would take away its pain, 
its wretched mystery. Oh, to 
make him understand that he 
did not care — that he did not 
feel ! 

The carriage rolled on. Simon 
wondered whether it was the sound 
of the wheels which overwhelmed 
the murmuring in his brain. At 
intervals a pang of consciousness, 
keen and agonising, shot through the 
stupor. Formless, appalling, indes- 
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cribable presentments of despair, 
regret, and anguish beat their wings 
in the air, and uttered discordant 
cries, rapid, unintelligible warnings. 
Could he depart from his promise ? 
Could he play the coward ? Was 
it too late to turn back ? And 
Annie waiting, perhaps already 
waiting at the church — happy, 
expectant. What right had he 
to spoil even a day of that fresh 
and innocent life because he had 
obeyed a desperate impulse, and 
asked her to marry him ? Was 
not all the gift, all the loss, all 
the venture on her side ? She 
loved him, too. It was a girl's 
love — pure, spontaneous, hardly 
conscious of its richness, ignorant 
of its own passion. How little he 
deserved it ! Did all bridegrooms 
suffer from panic on their wedding 
morning ? He decided that he 
was the base exception, and, much 
ashamed of a weakness which he 
would not for kingdoms have be- 
trayed to Wickenham, he maintained 
the stern, imperturbable counten- 
ance which men, under the stress of 
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emotion, assume in the presence of 
each other — an assumption which 
rarely fails to convince the male 
judgment, and which has never yet 
wholly deceived a woman. 

As they approached their desti- 
nation, Warrc frowned. "I must 
get another coachman," he said. 
Walton is too hard on the horses. 
He drives them at a frantic pace. 
Look at them now ! " 

"I don't see much the mattei 
with 'em ! " replied Wicken- 
ham. 

Sarah Dane was already in the 
church. She sat near a young girl 
with black crape roses in her hat, 
who had wandered into the building 
out of curiosity. Two elderly men, 
who were fellow-clerks with Sir 
Hugh at the Bank, were also present. 
When they were not staring at the 
stained-glass windows within their 
sight, which were designed in memory 
of two Waterloo heroes and a Lord 
Mayor, they winked at each other. 
Lady Delaware was alone in a corner, 
wiping her eyes with a plain pocket- 
handkerchief, whilst a finer one, 
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edged with old point lace, reposed 
on the ledge by her Prayer-Book, 
and under her red glass scent- 
bottle. 

Warre and his friend walked down 
the aisle, and took their place at the 
choir rails, where, with their gaze 
fixed on the door, they waited with- 
out patience or anxiety for the 
bride. 

"Here she is ! " said Wickenham 
quietly. 

Warre could not look, but turned 
towards the altar. The gold cross 
was bright ; the flowers in the 
vases by its side seemed to be 
lilies. How could one mount such 
shining steps, or walk on such 
a polished floor ? It was absurd. 
There was a church in Ttaly 
where he had always intended to 
be married, but it was not at all 
like this. He remembered the day 
when he saw it. Allegra was with 
him — an orange light fell on the 
ancient pillars till they glistened 
like some frost-bound forest of trees 
in a winter's sunset ; it was not 
at all like this. The organist 
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played ten bars of the Wedding 
March, but Lady E .laware begged 
him to cease, on account of her 
nerves. 

When the ceremony was over 
they all went into the vestry. The 
elderly men made themselves agree- 
able to the bride ; Sarah Dane held 
her skirt and wept ; Lady Delaware 
showed by her expression that she 
considered Anne had thrown herself 
away ; Sir Hugh fell into a bene- 
dictory mood and, mistaking the 
Registrar for one of Warre's obscure 
relatives, wished him a "God bless 
you ! " He was greatly annoyed 
when he discovered his error. Anne 
cried when she signed her maiden 
name for the last time. 

Simon did not see his wife until 
he found himself driving towards 
Portland Place with no Wickenham 
— but Anne — by his side. He won- 
dered why he had ever thought her 
pretty, and what they usually talked 
about when they were alone, but 
nothing else passed through his 
mind. 

Her hand stole into his. " I 
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FRANCE.* 

THERE was now to be what was 
called a cru&ade in France — 
Christian against Christian, 
and 'Religion!' was their watch- 

Languedoc was not yet an apanage 
of France. Jt belonged to the 
kingdom of Aragon. Ite capital 
city was Toulouse, and the district 
was governed by Count Raymond, 
a good and generous-minded man. 
He had a nephew named Raymond 
Roger, Viscount of Beziers, a 

• From "France," by Mary C. Rowiell. 
[Vol. VI. of "The Children's Study," long Svo. 
cloth, gilt top, with frontispiece, 2s. 6d. each.] 
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flourishing town lying a few miles 
in from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The people of Languedoc 
were an intelligent, prosperous, in- 
dustrious race ; lovers of art and 
poetry, and thoughtful over many 
things. The ignorant and debased 
condition of their priests, men of a 
very different kind from the clergy 
of the North, greatly troubled them. 
Like some mighty river always the 
same, yet changeful in its course, 
the Christian religion is changeful in 
its manner of touching the human 
heart. From the time when Peter 
held his flock in Jerusalem, and Paul 
journeyed forth with the Gospel 
message into many lands, the believers 
in Christ had held opinions not 
absolutely alike of what had been 
revealed to them ; and since in- 
telligence and reasoning power are 
measured in more or less degree to most 
human beings, it is not possible that 
this could ever really be otherwise. 
For long past, very soon indeed after 
the Popes began to grow so rich, and 
to acquire such vast power over 
Christendom, the people of Langue- 
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doc had dissented from much of the 
ordering of religious matters in their 
midst, and at last the people of a 
town called Albi, and its adjacent 
parts, refused to yield attention or 
obedience any longer to these un- 
worthy guides. They felt that great 
reform and purification were needed ; 
and some of the most zealous and 
eloquent of the Albigeois, or, as 
they are generally called, Albigenses, 
became leaders and teachers of what 
they considered a purer faith. It 
was at least in many ways one far 
simpler. 

There were several divisions of the 
" heretics," as the Church of Rome 
called them. One company in- 
terpreting literally Christ's words, 
"After this manner pray ye," used 
no prayer but the Lord's prayer, 
which in their language, as in Latin, 
began Pater (Paternoster, etc.), were 
called Paterini. " The poor men of 
Lyons," another sect, were also called 
Cathari, from the word pure, because 
they observed absolute simplicity in 
their mode of life, as in public 
worship. 
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The doctrine of the Albigenses 
generally was Manichean ; that is, 
they believed that two spirits — one 
good, one evil — ruled the universe, 
and were for ever at war in the heart 
and soul of man for possession. 
They considered that the authority 
for this was to be found in the 
writings of Saint Paul. The belief 
existed long before Saint Paul's time, 
and before the time of Manes, the 
founder of the Eastern sect called 
after him — Manicheans. The great 
doctor of the Church, Augustine, 
who lived in the fourth century, was 
a Manichean before he was baptised 
into the Christian faith ; and in his 
writings, after he became a Christian, 
he refers many times, as Saint Paul 
does, to the strife between good and 
evil, the warfare, as he generally calls 
it, of the spirit against the flesh. 

The Sectaries all refused to believe 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass, which 
teaches that the bread and wine of 
the Eucharist or Communion, become 
Christ's real body and blood after 
consecration by the priest. Some of 
them disbelieved the efficacy or the 
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need of baptism, also of confirmation? 
and even of marriage. The use of 
sacred images they held to be idola- 
trous ; and denied the necessity of 
private confession. 

On friendly terms themselves with 
the Pope, Raymond of Toulouse and 
Raymond Roger did not interfere 
with the Sectaries. They left them 
to their liberty of conscience, for 
though many of them were austere 
and oftentimes obstinate in their 
assurance that their belief was the 
only one that had any good in it, 
they did not do other people any 
harm. Innocent III., however, was 
a man of very different temper, and 
he sent messengers to the Count, 
ordering him to command the 
Albigenses back to Roman obedience. 
This they refused, and the Pope, in 
a red heat of anger, sent an army 
against them, composed of men from 
all parts of Europe. During one ot 
the fearful encounters that took place, 
Catholies and " heretics " were all 
murdered together. " Kill them all," 
said the Pope's legate, " God will 
recognise His own." This fearful 
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persecution of the Albigenses raged 
for more than twenty years. When 
at last f 1 119) a truce was made, the 
once fruitful, prosperous Languedoc 
was a pestilence-haunted desert. 
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;aileth me nothing."— Hem, 



EXTERNALLY this was perhaps 
the most brilliant day in the 
life of this royal favourite. 
Rich in treasures, in sons, and in 
honours, he is invited not only 
to-day, but to-morrow to banquet 
with the king and queen. Ahasucrus 
piled riches in great abundance upon 
him. The king would have Hainan's 
means equal to his position. Houses, 
lands, treasures, confiscated often on 
the slightest excuse, would be handed 
over to him. His position gave him 
opportunity of amassing enormous 
wealth. We read of the conspiracy 

* From " Yet," by the Rev. F. R. Andrew*. 
Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5a. 
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of Bigthan and Teresh against the 
king, and of its discovery. To 
whom would fall the vast possessions 
of those once influential men ? What 
more natural than to conclude that 
the next favourite would receive a 
large portion of their forfeited pro- 
perty ? What a great man ! Happy, 
surely ! Banqueting with the king 
and queen ! So much wealth, and 
so much national glory. See him 
going forth from the palace ! The 
gates are scarcely high enough for 
that proud-hearted man on that 
richly caparisoned horse. Mark 
that smile on his countenance ! 
Haman is exceeding glad of heart 
— some additional honour must have 
fallen upon him, and he is going 
home to inform his friends. Why 
may not a man of his surroundings 
be joyous and proud ? Can his 
splendour be dimmed ? Can his 
glory ever fade ? Will not his 
name give lustre to the page of 
history, and pass down with honour 
to unborn generations ? There 
appears to be no cloud in the sky 
of his smiling fortunes. But there 
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is a yet — he says : " Yet all this 
availeth me nothing." Avail thee 
nothing, Haman ? All this wealth, 
and honour, and pleasure, avail thee 
nothing ? " No," he says, " there is 
one thing lacking." Only one thing ! 
There was something underneath — 
a fire was smouldering. There was 
something unseen, biting like a 
serpent and stinging like an adder. 
" Yet all this availeth me nothing, so 
long as Mordecai sitteth at the gate." 
Men are apt to look upon the 
man who rises above his neighbours 
in rank, wealth, and influence, as 
above them also in happiness. That 
is a mistake. There are plants which 
are to be found only at high alti- 
tudes ; but happiness is not one ot 
these. It springs up and grows in 
all localities ; high up the mountain- 
side, and in the valley ; in the town, 
and in the country ; and it is found 
to flourish as well in the poor man's 
cottage as in the palace of kings. 
But there are soils in which happi- 
ness will not grow, however favour- 
able may be the situation and 
exposure. It could not grow in 
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the heart or in the home of Haman. 
Notwithstanding his high promotion, 
his great wealth, and his exalted 
rank, he was as truly miserable as 
any man in the hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces over which he and 
his master reigned. 

Doubtless he was an object of 
envy to thousands. The youth 
panting for distinction would fix his 
•eyes on him, and long to be as 
highly exalted. The very princes 
in their wildest dreams could not 
hope for greater power or courtly 
favour for themselves or any of their 
-children than were his. Yet^ not- 
withstanding all this, Haman was 
miserable. 

The great and important lesson 
for us to learn is, that as man's 
misery comes from within, so must 
his happiness. No matter what his 
-external surroundings may be, if his 
heart is wrong he will be miserable. 
On the other hand, though his sur- 
roundings are adverse, if his heart is 
right, he will be happy. It is the 
-state of the heart which determines 
-the happiness or misery of the life. 
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"As a man thinkcth in his heart, 
so is he." "The wicked are like 
the troubled sea when it cannot rest, 
whose waters cast up mire and dirt. 
There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked." There can be no rest, 
no peace, no happiness until the 
heart is right. No amount of 
wealth, no device of worldly honour 
and glory, can constitute man happy 
so long as he is wrong at the centre. 
If the heart is foul, the life will be 
miserable however favourable its 
environments. 

No doubt you have read the story 
of Hercules and the poisoned vest. 
He walked the vernal and flower- 
starred carpets beneath the arcades 
of the forest, descended into the 
shady dingles, climbed the mountain 
steeps, drank in the balmy air, 
bathed in the floods of sunlight, 
listened to the songs of the birds, 
but none of these gave him pleasure, 
until the poisoned vest was removed. 
So with the life where sin dwells 
within ; all outward enjoyments may 
be there, but the sad heart will 
exclaim — "All this availeth me 
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nothing." But when the soul cries 
out for the living God, and finds 
Him, then the true secret of real 
and permanent happiness is found* 
Fountains of blessedness are opened 
within. "The water that I shall 
give him, shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting 
life." " This is life eternal, to* 
know Tkee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Tbou hast sent.'* 
" They shall be abundantly satisfied 
with the fatness of Thy House, and 
Thou shalt make them to drink of 
the river of Thy pleasures." 
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THE RIVER LIFFEY.» 

Extract from " Mesgeilra." 

DELICIOUS Liffey ! from thy 
bosoming hills 
What man who sees thee 
issuing strong and pure. 
But with some wistful, fresh e 



fills, 

Akin to NatUT 

perature ? 



clca 



And, haply, thinks : — on this green 

To make one's mansion, sometime 
of the year ; 

» From "Lays of the Red Branch," by 
Sir Samuel Fergiuon. With an Introduction 
by La.lv Fergu.on. New volume of "The 
New Irish Library." Small crown 8vo, paper, 
it. ; cloth gilt, gilt top, 29. 
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For Health and Pleasure on these 
uplands meet, 

And all the isle's amenities are 
here. 

Hither the merry music of the chase 
Floats up the festive borders of 
Kildare ; 
And slim-bright steeds extending in 
the race 
Are yonder seen, and camping 
legions there. 

These coverts hold the wary-gallant 
fox ; 
There the park'd stag waits his 
enlarging day ; 
And there, triumphant o'er opposing 
rocks, 
The shooting salmon quivers 
through thy spray. 

The heath, the fern, the honey- 
fragrant furze 
Carpet thy cradling steeps : thy 
middle flow 
Laves lawn and oak wood : o'er thy 
downward course 
Laburnums nod and terraced roses 
blow. 
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To ride the race, to hunt, to fowl, to 
fish, 
To do and dare whate'er brave 
youth would do, 
A fair fine country as the heart could 
wish, 
And fair the brown-clear river 
running through. 

Such seemest thou to Dublin's youth 
to-day, 
Oh clear-dark Liffey, mid the 
pleasant land ; 
With life's delights abounding, brave 
and gay, 
The song, the dance, the softly 
yielded hand, 

The exulting leap, the backward- 
flying fence, 
The whirling reel, the steady- 
levelled gun ;-r- 
With all attractions for the youthful 
sense, 
All charms to please the manly 
mind, but one, 

For thou, for them, alas ! nor History 
hast, 
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Nor even Tradition ; and the Man 

aspires 
To link his present with his Country's 

past, 
And live anew in knowledge of his 

sires ; 

No rootless colonist of alien earth, 
Proud but of patient lungs and 
pliant limb, 
A stranger in the land that gave him 
birth, 
The land a stranger to itself and 
him. 

Vet, though in History's page thou 
may'st not claim 
High places set apart for deeds 
sublime 
That hinge the turnings of the gates 
of Fame 
And give to view the avenues of 
Time ; 

Not all inglorious in thy elder day 
Art thou, Moy-Liffey ; and the 
loving mind 
Might round thy borders many a 
gracious lay 
And many a tale not unheroic find. 
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Sir Almeric's deeds might fire a 

youthful heart 

To brave contention mid illustrious 

peers ; 

Tears into eyes as beautiful might start 

At tender record of Isolda's tears ; 

Virtue herself uplift a loftier head, 
Linked through the years with 
Ormond's constancy, 
And airs from Runnymede around us 
spread, — 
Yea, all the fragrance of the Charter 
Tree 

Wafted down time, refresh the 
conscious soul 
With Freedom's balms, when, firm 
in patriot zeal, 
Dublin's De Londres, to Pandolfo's 
scroll 
Alone of all refused to set his seal ; 

Or when her other Henry's happier 
eyes 
Up-glancing from his field of vic- 
tory won, 
Beheld, one moment, 'neath adoring, 
skies, 
The lifted isle lie nearer to the sun^ 
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For others, these. 1, from the twi- 
light waste 
Where pale Tradition sits by- 
Memory's grave, 
Gather this wreath, and, ere the 
nightfall, haste 
To fling my votive garland on thy 
wave. 

Wave, waft it softly: and when lovers 
stray 
At summer eve by stream and 
dimpling pool, 
Gather thy murmurs into voice and 
say, 
With liquid utterance passionate 
and full, 

Scorn not, sweet maiden, scorn not, 
vigorous youth, 
The lay, though breathing of an 
Irish home, 
That tells of woman-love and warrior- 
ruth 
And old expectancy of Christ to 
come. 
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LIVES OF GREAT ITALIANS* 



THE embassy to Ro magna is 
essentially one of the principal, 
if not the chief episode in 
the life of the Florentine Secretary. 
It has given rise to some controversy, 
and owing to the loss of many of his 
letters written from the Court or 
Ciesar Borgia, it is diflrculc to repre- 
sent to oneself with absolute certainty 
the impression which was produced 
on him whilst there. He arrived at 

* From the biography of Machiavelli in 
■■Lives of Creat Italians," by Frank Horri.lge. 
With 3 Illustrations. Large crown Svo, 

Contints. — i. Dante ; 2. Petrarch ; 3. 
Cainagola ; 4. Machiavelli ; 5. Michael 
Angelg; 6. Galileo; 7. Carlo Gol.loni ; 8. 
Alfieri ; q. Cavoiir ; 10. Victor Emmanuel. 
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Imola after having become fairly 
conversant with the character and 
doings of Italian potentates. His 
experience was not of a nature to 
lead him to form a favourable opinion 
of their methods. In whatever 
direction he turned, it was well-nigh 
impossible for him at that period to 
find amongst them or even beyond 
the limits of his country a single 
example of an honest and prosperous 
ruler. As he looked round, con- 
sidering, in a semi-philosophical 
spirit, the history of their rise and 
fall, their stratagems and deceits, their 
acts of treachery and violence, the 
failure of the just and the triumph 
of the immoral and faithless, a 
system began slowly to crystallise as 
it were in his • mind, based upon the 
conditions he was observing, un- 
attached by any ties to commerce, 
morality, or religion, with mundane 
success alone as its pivot or centre- 
point. 

He came within the range of 
Caesar Borgia's influence. His nature 
was that of one who is easily impressed 
by things, and he showed a marked 
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inclination to form an ideal wherever 
the matter permitted such a creation. 
Even a discourse on taxes or a report 
on rebellious factions, if he had the 
preparation of it, was raised at once 
into the higher realms of profound 
statesmanship and philosophy. Poli- 
tics he loved as an artist does his art, 
and before him he now had one or 
the most astounding characters in the 
whole of Italian history. Caesar 
Borgia was essentially a man of 
action, and this gave him at once a 
superiority in his dealings with 
Machiavelli, heightened still more 
sometimes by his impenetrable 
demeanour, sometimes by his profuse 
show of confidence, both of which 
he used to mask his real feelings. 
The impression it made on him was 
not limited to the time of his stay in 
Romagna. Afterwards, in the offices 
of the Chancery, or in the seclusion 
of his study, the memory of what he 
had witnessed still haunted him, 
growing in intensity through the fact 
that, liberated from all danger and 
restraint, he could give his imagi- 
nation free play. Even his official 
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despatches were coloured with ad- 
miration for the talents of the Duke, 
a sentiment which brought down 
on him the reproof of his friend 
Buonaccorsi and his superiors. 
Gradually the figure of his model 
passed from the concrete to a partially- 
abstract form. The steps in this 
transition may be traced in his 
writings, one of which, u The 
Description of Events in Romagna," 
the first after his return, already gave 
evidence of alteration, not only in 
the features of the principal person- 
age, but in the facts themselves, 
which are made subservient to them. 
The departure of the French troops 
before the taking of Sinigaglia, 
described in his letters as having 
upset the whole court, becomes an 
act of great ability on the part of 
Csesar Borgia, who is represented as 
having been calumniated by the 
Florentine people, whilst the capture 
of the four captains is also differently 
related. In this work he sinks from 
the position of historian to that of an 
historical novelist. In the " Prince" 
a yet more decided change takes 
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place ; but behind the pale outline 
of the author's abstraction one still 
perceives the dark shadow of the 
Valentinois. Treachery was in those 
days the very essence of Italian 
policy. It abounded everywhere, 
between sovereigns and their generals, 
between allies, even among members 
of the same family. It had become 
the currency of the country, a 
debased one if you will, but still that 
on the basis of which the most 
important transactions were con- 
ducted. Machiavelli accepted it as 
a matter of course, in the same way 
that an Italian of to-day would 
accept the paper money in use. If 
in his own State he could find, for a 
time, examples of a more upright 
tendency amongst those who wielded 
power, it was in a great measure on 
account of the obstacles to secrecy 
and ambition which numbers and the 
democratical form of government 
placed in their way. Caesar Borgia 
was the arch-traitor in whom he dis- 
covered the prototype of all Italian 
despots, and by successive stages his 
imagination and rising enthusiasm 
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-ried him along, until from him he 
:w the hero of hia synthetical 
But his qualities, be it 
remembered, are relative ; they are 
dependent on the general condition 
of things. They are put forward as 
an example ; they exemplify success 
on a foundation of general immorality. 
He is judged as a prince among 
dissolute princes, not as a man among 
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"The Conservative Manifesto. 

" "VTES ! Electors of Rapara, the 
J Conservatives are alarmed for 
their privileges, and well they 
may be alarmed, for their privileges 
are the penalties which farmers and 
workmen will have to pay to them 
in the form of rack-rents, should they 
succeed in their object. But we 
have too high an opinion of the 
electors of Rapara to believe that they 
can be misled by the Conservative 
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"manifesto, even though signed by the 
leader of the Conservatives as 'Chair- 
man of the Liberal Committee.' 

" You are told in this manifesto- 
that nearly all civilised countries 
grant the right of private property 
in land to individuals. This is no 
doubt true, and it is the deplorable 
effects arising from this so-called right 
in nearly every civilised country that 
raises up a feeling of just indignation 
against such a system, and encourages 
us to fight for a law of justice and 
reason, regulating the use and occu- 
pancy of land, so that no one will be 
deprived of a share of its benefits. 

" Under our present polity we see 
some men comparatively poor, and 
others comparatively wealthy. These 
differences in wealth arise from dif- 
ferences in men. Some have great 
physical strength, energy, and enter- 
prise ; others have these qualities 
in a lesser degree, and have perhaps 
extravagant habits to boot. The in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth 
is thus accounted for ; but we see 
no one willing and able to work 
reduced to either poverty or pauper- 
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ism. What, wc ask, is the cause of 
this desirable state of things as com- 
pared with the insufficient food, 
starvation, and pauperism so general 
in Europe, and particularly in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ? The 
answer is that in Rapara the people 
have all a share in the benefits arising 
from the use of the land, whilst in 
Europe these benefits are monopolised 
by a few, and their use is let out to 
the many at rents which only afford 
a meagre supply of the coarsest articles 
of food to the strong, while the weak- 
lings are reduced to semi-starvation 
or to absolute pauperism. The same 
conditions will in time produce the 
same effects here. Many of us are 
striving to amass sufficient wealth to 
place our children beyond the reach 
of land monopolists ; but it must not 
be overlooked that even if such a 
position is attained, life is full of 
reverses and changes that turn the 
land monopolist of one year into the 
victim of land monopoly in the next. 
Surely the state' of things in Rapara, 
which secures to every industrious 
person at least a comfortable living, 
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is preferable to the uncertainty that 
prevails in Europe, where ten in a 
hundred live luxuriously on the 
labour of the other ninety. 

"The Socialist bogey has again 
been raised from the grave to which 
it was consigned at the last election ; 
but the grounds of its condemnation 
may be re-stated for the benefit of 
those who have not as yet been able 
to distinguish the great difference 
between natural and produced wealth. 
Remember that by natural wealth we 
mean the raw material of the earth 
together with all that Nature's law 
generates therefrom. Communistic 
Socialism claims both natural and 
produced wealth as common property 
— a claim which, if granted, would 
violate the natural rights of producers. 
Monopolistic Individualism has al- 
ready sanctioned the seizure of natural 
wealth by individuals, thereby violat- 
ing the natural rights of the com- 
munity. Equalistic Individualism 
holds that all natural wealth should 
be state property, whilst produced 
wealth should be the property of the 
producer. We are as much opposed 
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to Communistic Socialism as to 
Monopolistic Individualism, because 
neither conforms to human wants, 
rights, nor reason. In fact, there is 
no more justification in granting 
private property in land to individuals 
than there would be in granting 
private property in the air and the 
water, and there is no doubt that 
this would have been done had there 
been any means of compelling the 
masses to pay for their use. . . . 

" We are fully aware that in order 
to carry this measure we have to fight 
against self-interest, selfishness, and 
prejudices, but we enter on the battle 
under a firm belief that the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the electors 
of Rapara will secure a glorious 
victory, which will prevent this fair 
island from breeding cither million- 
aires, monopolists, or paupers." 
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THE first important preliminary 
was the appointment of a com- 
mittee, consisting of fifty-five 
members. There was Tarn Webster, 
the butcher, and Peter Wilson, the 
grocer, and Sandy Jamie son, the tailor, 
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and old Anderson, the shoemaker, 
and Jeems Porteous, the barber, and 
David Saunders, the proprietor or 
the Black Bull — in short, all the 
influence of the village, with my 
friend the dominie, the smith, the 
laird's factor, and a number of 
douce, honest farmers representing 
the country. It was very select, 
for Mrs. Mudie and her friends, 
whose influence was already appa- 
rent, were most particular on this 
point. They never associated with 
any one under the rank of a grocer 
or a shoemaker, and the fact of being 
the wife of anybody below the posi- 
tion of a first-class tradesman was 
sufficient to disqualify for an invi- 
tation to an aristocratic tea party at 
Dalwudie. 

Now, Tarn was undoubtedly a 
first-class butcher. He could judge 
a stirk or flay a sheep to perfection, 
but, as he said himself, his schooling 
had ended for ever with a vear or 
two's drill in the alphabet and the 
proverbs o* Solomon at Annie Simp- 
son's school, and how he was to sit in 
judgment on a doctor of divinity, or 
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even on an assistant, was not very- 
clear to the dominie and me. But 
Tarn himself had no doubts about 
it. He had managed to keep awake 
over so many sermons, he said, 4; as 
would make it no easy job for any o' 
thae young birkies, at any rate, to 
pass muster wi* him." He was a 
first-class hand at politics, and if he 
could handle Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Randolph in the Black Bull on 
Saturday nights, he was not going 
to stick at an M.A. or a D.D. either. 
He would have gone in for the chair- 
manship if it hadn't been that the 
factor was in the field, and they were 
on the same side in politics. As to 
the rest, I make bold to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that you would 
not have got a better practical shoe- 
maker than old Mr. Anderson, or a 
neater hand at the needle than Sandy 
Jamieson, or a cleaner shaver than 
Jeems Porteous, in any parish of the 
kingdom. Regarding David Saunders, 
if you got him seated in his place 
round the fireside of the back parlour 
of the Black Bull, no host in Scotland 
could tell a funnier story or discuss 
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the latest meeting of the Road Trus- 
tees or the Local Board better than 
he. And Peter Wilson was a most 
creditable member of his profession, 
only a little near and bumptious at 
times in his capacity as a member ot 
the school board. But none of them 
could boast of a better education 
than Mr. Webster, and although old 
Miss Simpson was very proud of the 
position which her former pupils had 
attained in the community, even she 
would hardly admit that they were 
likely to prove very competent 
judges o* a man's oratory or eru- 
dition. True, Sandy Jamieson had 
a considerable turn for poetry, and 
sang the chief events of the parish 
in a style that had a very distant 
echo of Burns in it. He passed, 
moreover, as an excellent connoisseur 
of literature in our parts. And Jeems 
Porteous, besides being a very clean 
shaver, considered himself a great 
authority on the prayers. He had a 
gift that way himself. His great 
objection to prayers now-a-days, he 
would say, as he drew the razor over 
your chin, was that there was " nae 
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body i' them. They were just like 
a fluff o' lemonade compared wi' a 
good solid tumbler o' toddy. Toddy 
gave you time to enjoy it, whereas 
the strength o' lemonade was gone 
almost afore it had time to fizz." In 
his opinion, *' the lang prayer " 
should be nothing short of a system 
of divinity, both natural and re- 
vealed, beginning with the attributes 
of God and ending with the millen- 
nium. 

Our committee, such as it was, 
met on a certain evening for the 
purpose of considering the appli- 
cations. This being the first meet- 
ing, all the members were at the 
session-house in good time. Even 
Tarn Webster, whose big frame 
usually bore unmistakable traces of 
his occupation, looked like a lusty 
professor just about to step into his 
chair. He had had a special shave 
for the occasion, and Jeems had done 
his best to make him look "like a 
commentator," as he put it. The 
chairman had already taken his seat 
at the head of the table, and the 
others had ranged themselres around 
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it, when it was discovered that the 
clerk had not yet put in an appear- 
ance. A full twenty minutes passed, 
and still no sign of him. Another 
quarter, and then the beadle was 
despatched in quest of him, Tarn 
and Jeems meanwhile managing to 
keep up their dignity, although more 
than once tempted to indulge in a 
familiar crack about the weather and 
some other items of common interest. 
As for the others, their gravity was 
unassailable. With folded arms and 
erect heads, they maintained the 
dignity of the sitting, and the hush 
of expectant silence was only broken 
by the chairman occasionally looking 
at his watch and announcing the 
time. At length a sound was heard 
in the distance. Gradually it be- 
comes more audible, and there is 
doubt around the table as to what 
it can be. A few seconds more, and 
the door opens and in staggers the 
clerk and the beadle, gasping, per- 
spiring, groaning under the burden 
of an enormous sack, which they 
deposit on the table. " These, 
gentlemen, are the applications," at 
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length gasped out the clerk, in 
a despairing tone of voice, and 
proceeded to apologise for being 
late. He had started a full hour 
before the time with his load, but 
he had not gone a hundred yards 
before its bulk and weight over- 
powered him, and if it had not 
been for the timely assistance ren- 
dered by the beadle, he could by 
no possibility have got there before 
midnight, if he had survived to see 
that hour. For the space of six 
weeks they had been pouring in 
upon him. The old minister was 
hardly cold before Johnnie Menzies, 
the postman, began to bring the first 
of them, then as many as a dozen a 
day, until the number had reached 
little short of 300. So saying, he 
seized the bottom end of the sack, 
and, with the help of the beadle, 
tumbled them out on the table — a 
mighty heap of sacred literature, so 
huge that Jeems could only see 
Tarn's red nose and bushy hair 
over the top of it. For the first 
five minutes the committee seemed 
as if they had lost the power of 
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speech. In mute astonishment they 
beheld the pile before them. There 
they lay in dazzling variety — several 
hundred collections of certificates, 
bound in neat pamphlet form, with 
red, or yellow, or green, or blue, or 
leaden covers. Allowing an average 
of fifteen to each, which was con- 
siderably below the mark, there were 
about 4,500 testimonials to be read, 
compared, digested, and assimilated 
before a resolution could become to. 
And not only so, but each collection 
was accompanied by a long letter in 
which the various qualifications of 
the writer were eloquently set forth, 
and which frequently closed with a 
statement of the great things we 
were to expect if the applicant in 
question were appointed to the charge. 
One, for instance, was strong in 
evangelistic work — grand at con- 
ducting cottage meetings. Another 
had been a missionary to the heathen, 
and was for some years court chap- 
lain to His Majesty the King of the 
Batlapi. Another could preach with- 
out manuscript — and was besides a 
grand soiree speaker. A fourth was 
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a great man at mothers' meetings. 
A fifth had done a great work in the 
temperance cause. A sixth was 
equal to anything. These are just 
a few samples from a bunch of 
letters that an old farmer took up 
and looked into by way of trial in 
much the same way as he would 
handle a number of samples of corn. 
"Besides the testimonials and the 
accompanying letters, which ema- 
nated mostly from ministers of poor 
parishes, assistants and occasional 
preachers, half the members had 
their pockets stuffed with epistles 
from gentlemen who were willing to 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
our spiritual good, that is to say, 
from* men who already occupied 
pretty good positions in the church 
and who considered it beneath their 
dignity to apply directly, but who 
had managed to make known their 
beneficent intentions in this indi- 
rect manner. When these were 
brought forth and placed on the top 
of the pile, those sitting on opposite 
sides of the table fairly lost sight of 
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8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A GREAT LIE. By Wilfrid Hugh Che< 

Author of " Name This Child." Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE TEMPLE OF FOLLY: A Novel. By : 

Creswick. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

FROM THE FOUR WINDS. By John Sinj 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

CRAIKTREES. By Watson Dyke. Crown 

cloth, 6s. 



NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS: 

Unwin's Green Cloth Library. Uniform with S. R. Croc 
Books. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 

HUGH WYNNE. By Dr. S. Weir Mitcj 

With Frontispiece Illustration. 

THE TORMENTOR. By Benjamin Swift, A\ 

of " Nancy Noon." 

PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE. By A\ 

E. Barr. With 12 Illustrations. 

THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, AND LC 

WICKENHAM. New Edition. By John Oliver He 

THE OUTLAWS OF THE MARCHES. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton. Fully Illustrated. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS: Part of 

History of the Right Honourable Robert Orange, M.P 
John Oliver Hobbes, Author of "The Herb Moon," 
Sinner's Comedy," etc. 

PACIFIC TALES. By Louis Becke, Auth< 

" By Reef and Palm," etc. With Frontispiece Portrait < 
Author and several Illustrations. Second Edition. 

THE PEOPLE OF CLOPTON. By G. Bari 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. By Mrs. W 
Clifford. With Frontispiece. New Edition. 



\ Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's New Books, etc. 

MARGARET FORSTER. By George Augustu 

Sala. With Introduction by Mrs. Sal a. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt, 6s. 

3INDBAD, SMITH & CO. By Albert Stearns 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 

WILD LIFE IN SOUTHERN SEAS. By Loui 

Becke. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 55. 

BRER MORTAL. By Ben Marlas. Six full-pag 
Illustrations by Mark Zangwill. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

\ POT OF HONEY. By Susan Christy 

Author of •' Silhouettes." Cloth, 35. 6d. 

rHOSE DREADFUL TWINS: MIDDY ANI 

BOSUN. By Themselves. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, clotl 
35. 6d. 

[VAN ALEXANDROVITCH. By Andree Hope 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 

rHE TWILIGHT REEF. And Other Stories 

By H. C. McIlwaine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LA SELVE. By Ouid*. Second Edition. Dem; 
i2mo, cloth, 25. 6d. 

2LARA HOPGOOD. By Mark Rutherfore 

Third Edition. (Uniform with Mark Rutherford's other books 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

LIZA OF LAMBETH. By W. Somerset Maughan 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

rHE ALTRUIST. By Ouida. Second Edition 

Demy i2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RAMJI : A Tragedy of the Indian Famine. Paper, u 
REVELATIONS OF A SPRITE. By A. M 

Jackson, Author of " Should Auld Acquaintance." Illus 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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